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Byways of History, from the Twelfth to the Sixteenth 
Century. By Mrs. Percy Sinnerr. 2 Vols. 
London. 

Tue design of this work is to present full narratives of 
events which, because they had small influence upon the 
destinies of nations, history has passed with only slight 
notice. The reader is familiar with the names, and perhaps 
even with the prominent features, of the story; but save 
in the old gossiping chronicles, in autobiographies, and 
such like records of the lesser occurrences of the age, he 
has no means of learning the precise order of events, 
their causes and consequences, the characters of the per- 
sonages concerned in them, although invested with all 
the interest of a romance, and revealing, better than more 
formal history, the manners, the social system, and the 
political, religious, and moral ideas of the time. 

_Mrs. Srynerr is manifestly deeply read in German 
history and legend, and she devotes a considerable por- 
tion of her volumes to the curious narratives with which 
that history is rife. Her plan is to dedicate a distinct 
chapter to a distinct subject. Thus, im “'The Castles of 
Germany and their Inmates,” she describes the internal 
organisation of that remarkable phase in the progress of 
society, when the feudal system was in full operation, 
and every lord was a despot on his own domain, and, 
under eee of tax-gathering, turned highwayman. In 
“ Fist Law,” she depicts the petty wars carried on by 
these lawless bandits, and their effects upon the wretched 
people. In the chapter on “Free Cities,” she shews the 
rise and progress of these pioneers of civilisation and 
liberty, from _ their first couhtiing to repel the oppres- 
sions of the feudal lords, to their becoming independent 
powers, and treating on equal terms with their former 
masters. A large portion of the entire work is devoted 
to the peasant war in Germany, of which the minutest 
details are given, and which it is impossible to read 
without the deepest interest in the struggles of huma- 


nity revolting against unendurable tyranny, under the 
sel mg en that it was for religion it fought. 

Mrs. Srynert’s style is such as befits her theme. 
She does not aspire to the formality of regular history ; 
she aims only at narrative, and she adopts the pictur- 
esque and descriptive manner of the chronicler, as paint- 
ing vividly persons, places, and events, without appealing 
to the reason through formal disquisitions, or indulging 
in philosophical reflection, It is just such pleasant read- 
ing, midway between the novel and the history, as every- 
body can enjoy, and which, while peculiarly adapted for 
the book-club, may be profitably added to the best circu- 
lating libraries. 

But, attractive as is the work as a whole, it is not 
well adapted for extracts. The narratives will not bear 
abbreviations, and parts cannot, without injury, be sepa- 
rated from their contexts. We are therefore compelled 
to be more brief than usual in our specimens. 

Here is a description of the treatment of the peasantry 
—sanctioned by the Church, and stimulated by the pro- 
stituted name of a religious duty :— 


BARBARITIES OF THE PEASANT WAR. 

The Elector Palatine had, it seems, felt some misgivings 
concerning the treatment the peasants had received and the 
measures taken to suppress the insurrection, and wrote on the 
subject to Melaucthon. The answer ran, that ‘ such a riotous 
and unruly people as the Germans ought to have even less 
freedom than they had; that what is done by their rulers is 
good, inasmuch as they do it; that if they take possession of 
common lands and forests, no one as any right to oppose them. 
If they see fit to take the tithes, the Germans must submit as 
the Jews had to do when the Romans seized on the treasures 
of their temple. The Germans are a froward, bloody-minded 
race, who ought to be treated with more severity. God has 
named the temporal government a sword ; and a sword ought 
| to cut,’’ &c. The Elector Palatine found himself ‘‘ comforted 
| marvellous much”’ by these arguments, and drew the sword 
accordingly. The course of the combined armies was marked 
| by burnings, beheadings, hangings, and slaughter in all forms. 
In one place we hear there was a scarcity of rope, from the 
great consumption made of it for these purposes: the execu- 
tions of the peasants went on in the presence of wives and 
children. ‘‘ Oh, murder !”’ screamed a child on one occasion : 
‘* they have cut off my father’s head.’’ On another, a peasant- 
boy pressing curiously through the ranks of the soldiers to look 
|on, was canght by one of the hangman’s assistants, pushed 
into the throng, and beheaded with the rest. Sometimes the 
princes and nobles made themselves merry over the business. 
In a place where a village had been destroyed, some six or 
seven fugitives were pursued to their hiding-place among the 
bushes that grew on the side of the castle-moat ; and some 
knights who had followed them called out, that he among them 
should be pardoned who would stab the rest. A miserable 
wretch tried to save himself on this condition ; and actually 
killed several of his brethren, and at last rolled into the water 
lecked in deadly embrace with another. The skeletons were 
afterwards found still linked together at the bottom when 
the water was some time after drained off. George Truchsess 
moved about everywhere with a miscreant whom he called his 
‘‘dear Berthold,”’ who took delight in the hideous office of 
the executioner, and exercised itasan amateur. * * * The 
battle was over by two o’clock in the afternoon; but the 
whole remainder of the day, till a late hour, was occupied by 
the troops of Truchsess in shooting and cutting down without 
mercy all whom they found or could overtake. Many were 
shot from the trees into which they had climbed to conceal 
themselves, and fell, it was said, “like storks out of their 
nests.” Trachsess posted himself at the entrance of the wood, 
and stabbed many as they sought a shelter within it. He en- 
camped on the field ; but having afterwards learned that some 
fugitives, and among them one who had taken part in the 
slaughter of the nobles of Weinsperg, had found a refuge in 
the town of Sindelfingen, he rode up to the gate with a few of 
his troopers ; and having summoned the burghers, called out 
—‘* You have within your walls a villain who was at the 
murder of my cousins at Weinsperg. If you do not give him 
up within half an hour, I will burn your town, with your wives 
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and children.”” The man was found concealed in a dovecot, 
and brought to Truchsess, who recognised in him the piper, 
Melchior Nunnenmacher, and wreaked upon him a vengeance 
which one would think should leave little to be said of the 
ferocity of the peasants. He ordered him to be fastened 
with an iron chain to an apple-tree, in such a manner 
that he could run round it to a distance of about two 
feet. He then commanded wood to be brought; and 
round the tree, about a fathom and a half from it, he 
had a great circular pile built up: he himself, the noble 
George Truchsess Von Waldburg, the Count Ulrich Von 
Helfenstein, Count Frederick Von Furstenberg, the Baron 
Von Hutten, and other of his chivalry, working at it with 
their own hands. The pile was then kindled: it was night ; 
the bright stars looked down upon the wide battle-field strewed 
over with the dead—with the broken waggons and tents, guns 
and weapons of every kind, amongst which also lay many of 
the peasants wounded and mangled, but still living, whose 
groans and convulsive sobs were heard at intervals, amidst the 
roar of drunken revelry from the camp of the victors, and the 
shouts of laughter from the nobles, exulting like demons over 
the sufferings of their victim, as he sprang shrieking from one 
point to another of the fiery circle within which he was slowly 
roasting to death (feinlangsam gebraten), says the narrative of 
one who looked on. The other prisoners stood by, images of 
horror, white and cold as stone. 


From one who has studied them so carefully as Mrs. 
SINNETT will be received with respect an opinion of 


THE MIDDLE AGES, 


The middle ages were called, in the last century, ‘‘ the ages 
of unacknowledged merit :’’ but they are so no longer; and it 
is, perhaps, no bad sign of the times that a large and influen- 
tial party among us should have seemed inclined to make even 
an over estimate of their merits. It is, doubtless, incom- 
parably better and safer to err on the side of over reverence, 
than of presumptuous and ignorant depreciation ; still, if this 
should lead us to look with hopelessness and aversion on the 
age in which we are called upon to act, to creep back for 
shelter beneath the crumbling ruins of a former time, instead 
of doing our best to build houses for ourselves, it cannot but 
be mischievous. Be they ever so unfit for us to dwell in, 
however, we may at least walk among these ruins with interest 
and admiration, and find in them much that is worthy of at- 
tention ; it may be, also, lessons peculiarly valuable at the 
present time. Now, when all things are, for better or worse, 
obviously tending to diffusion, equalisation, degradation (in 
the geological sense), we cannot but turn with interest to 
examine the constitution of those great volcanic forces by 
which vast regions were at once heaved up to a height appa- 
rently beyond the utmost powers of our machinery to attain. 
As antiquity was the childhood of the world, busying itself 
with the ever-new delights of its freshly-awakened senses, yet, 
amidst a thousand aimless sports, recognising by happy intui- 
tion the truths ‘‘ which we are searching all our lives to find,’’ 
the middle ages were its youth, with their pride in individual 
strength, their exuberant activity of fancy, thirst of action, 
effervescent passion, their crude notions of honour, and enthu- 
siasm for what was great and noble, their fervent love and 
boundless reverence. A bold free spirit was abroad, bursting 
sometimes into frantic excesses, but manifesting itself also in 
virtues of which we have perhaps lost the measure. One 
striking characteristic of those ages, once called the ‘‘ dark,’ 
but more honourably distinguished lately as ‘‘ ages of faith,”’ is 
the strong line of demarcation drawn between different classes of 
society. Our high, and low, and middling classes are now 
often like the North Sea, or the Bay of Biscay—only parts of 
the same great world-ocean ; it is impossible to perceive the 
point where they meet at, for they are all mixed and con- 
founded together in its multitudinous waters. In the middle 
ages, the noble, the peasant, the citizen, the monk, were sepa- 
rated by strong barriers, difficult to pass, impossible to over- 
look. Their education, their habits of life, were wholly dif- 
ferent—their interests, apparently at least, opposite: their 
paths of life lay widely apart. But for that all-pervading 
religious element in which they were all immersed, a cohesive 
force for which there is no substitute, it seems that the hetero- 
geneous parts of the social fabric must have fallen asunder, 





Lanzi’s History of Painting in Italy. Vol. 11. Bohn. 

Tuis second volume of the standard work on Italian 
art confirms all that we said of the first. It is a trea- 
sure to any library, and a miracle of cheapness. 








The Philosophy of Art: an Oration on the Relation 
between the Plastic Arts and Nature, by F. W. J. von 
ScuHe.uiine: Translated from the German by A. 
Jounson. London: Chapman Brothers, 121, New- 
gate-street, 

[SECOND NOTICE.] 

THERE is one important opinion advanced by ScHEL- 
LING, and which is very prevalent with a certain class 
of thinkers in the present =. CaRLYLE and EMERSON 
amongst the number, but the truth of which we deem 
by no means established ; and as we entertain an opinion 
on this subject opposed to our author’s, we will submit 
them both to the judgment of our readers. SCHELLING 
says, 

It has long been perceived that, in art, all things are not 
performed with a full consciousness ; that with the conscious 
activity an unconscious energy must unite itself; that the per- 
fect union and reciprocal interpretation of the two is that 
which accomplishes the highest in art. Works wanting this 
seal of unconscious power are recognised by the evident want 
of a self-sufficing life, independent of the producing life ; 
while on the contrary, when this operates, art gives to its pro- 
ductions, together with the highest clearness of the under- 
standing, that inscrutable reality by which they resemble works 
of nature. 


Nature is infinite and inexhaustible,—-the varieties of 
her multiform creations are so vast and countless that 
every avenue of the universe is teeming with existences 
exhibiting forms and apparatus, and possessing a special 
rank in the scale of being most exquisitely adapted for 
the circumstances and localities in which they are found; 
and thus each forms an essential element in the mighty 
whole, the vast unit of which expresses the utmost per- 
fection. 

But while we admire the lichen or the polype, and 
recognise the completeness of that provision and arrange- 
ment so well fitted to secure their tiny happiness, and to 
supply all the needs of their existence; still we never 
think of comparing the lichen with the oak, or the polype 
with man, in reference to their degrees of perfection. 
The varied species of the animal kingdom, which are 
each full of adaptation, the means of happiness, are com- 
plete in themselves, although forming successive links 
in the grand chain of animated being we characterise in 
relation to each other as higher and lower, more and 
less perfect; all are good, and, we may say, perfect in 
their kind, but differing widely in their qualities and 
amount : accurately regarded, the term perfection is 
a word of degrees, and only strictly applicable in this 
sense, 

The realm of art is parallel to that of nature, and that 
exhibits similar characteristic differences, and relative 
degrees of perfection; and we think the phase of spiri- 
tual attainment, described by ScHELLING as the most 
perfect, in respect tothe power of producing the highest 
works of art, viz. “a reciprocal interpenetration of con- 
scious activity and unconscious energy,” is a very great 
and lofty degree of progress, and that the artist who 
realises it will p:oduce works of much beauty and per- 
fection, that may endure for ages as the monuments of 
his genius; but we by no means recognise this phase as 
the most perfect. 

The better to illustrate what is here meant, and to 
convey a clear impression of the truth of the opinion 
above expressed, we will suppose four authors represent- 
ing four different degrees of perfection in literary com- 
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position. The first of these we will consider as working 
purely from his own impulses, and without any purpose 
or expectation of ever subjecting his labours to the pub- 
lic eye. The second, on the contrary, writing under the 
influence of feelings of ambition, ay ute of public ap- 
plause, and with a lively consciousness of the probable 
effects his books may produce. The third, representing 
ScHELLING’s idea of the most perfect working with a 
“ reciprocal interpenetration of consciousness and uncon- 
sciousness,” only partially aware of the nature and ex- 
cellence of his productions, and writing not merely from 
a conscious determination, but from an impulsive neces- 
sity. The fourth, working in the full light of self-con- 
sciousness, and to whom his own spiritual being is, as it 
were, transparent; who watches the growth and evolu- 
tion of his own thoughts, and who apprehends and cri- 
ticises his own volitions, ere they express themselves in 
action. 

Now the works of the first of these would probably 
be of a very uncertain character, dependent upon acci- 
dental causes and the chances of mental peculiarity, and 
would evidence a want of discipline and regular habits 
of thought which an anticipation of public criticism 
would produce. In studying the works of the second, 
we should find much more grace and elegance in style, 
the thoughts ranged in a judicious and sequential order, 
clearly expressed, and, to the superficial reader, very 
acceptable and pleasing; but a closer inspection proves 
that his vivid consciousness and anticipation of the 
effects of his work have distracted his attention so forci- 
bly, that he has not accomplished it with ease and free- 
dom ; we perceive in it too much of the individual—too 
little of the universal—spirit ; the author is the slave of 
consciousness, and from the want of a self-sufficing 
and internal life, the work does not respond to our feel- 
ings, and kindle us with a living enthusiasm and aspi- 
ration after an ideal beyond ourselves. The third, whom 
we have supposed to embody those qualites which, in 
conjunction, according to ScHELLING, “accomplish 
the highest in art,” would evince in his works a much 
closer alliance with nature than the second to whom we 
have alluded; they would be truthful and reveal her 
secrets, because the writer being, in part, an uncon- 
scious agent, she would speak through him as her in- 
strument ; it would be a communication from heart to 
heart, it would be a new scripture, and all men of sen- 
timent and understanding would testify to its authen- 
ticity and truth. It is hard to criticise this psychical 
phase, embodying, as it does, so large an amount of per- 
fection ; and it is difficult to point to a fault—indeed it 
has no fault—but a deficiency. It is always fitful and 
capricious, and manifests itself according to no fixed 
laws or predeterminations of the will. The man who 
works partly by the light of consciousness, and partly 
beneath the veil of unconsciousness, works by alter- 
nation and in doubt. He waits for inspiration and 
the favourable moment; he is the servant and attend- 
ant upon nature, instead of commanding her as his 
vassal. 

We will now glance at the fourth phase as charac- 
terised above:—A man of this order typifies and em- 
bodies as it were the virtues of the three preceding, 
without their peculiar defects. He guards against the 
evils which we have pointed out as incidental to the nature 
of the second character, inasmuch as, while the latter is 
occupied with his individuality, and distracted by the 
consciousness of being overlooked or citicised by the 
public, the former is conscious of his consciousness, and 
can thereby detect any liability to error, and prevent its 
occurrence. By watching attentively the process of 
generation and evolution of his thoughts, and constitut- 
ing himself judge of his own nature, he can thus sub- 
ject his being and works to searching analysis,—deter- 
mine what to cherishand what to suppress—and can revise 





and accurately judge his own productions. He neither 
works in the darkness of unconsciousness, nor in the 
shade of partial consciousness, but in pure light. Per- 
ceiving the cause of success in the half conscious artist 
and poet, viz. the fidelity of their revelations, he also is 
faithful, without becoming ancillary and the passive instru- 
ment of nature; he emancipates himself from her domi- 
nion, and becomes her voluntary interpreter and priest. 

To such men life is not a series of surprises, disturbed 
by every succeeding event, but a perpetual serenity and 
joy. They are not zealous for the promotion of any 
particular class of opinions or sectarian cause, but are 
catholic in spirit and universal in aim ; they are the seers 
and prophets of their era ; they anticipate nature’s pro- 
gress and workings, and predict, either by words or 
forms, by poetry or art, the end to which nature is ten- 
ding. Such minds in literature (more or less perfect 
in their approximation to this ideal standard) were 
SHAKESPEARE,* GoeTHE, Kant, and FIcHre. 
ScuHILueEr in the latter period of his life, and our greatest 
living poet, WorpswortTH, possess these attributes in 
a pre-eminent degree ; but we know not their parallels 
in art, except perhaps MicuaeL AnGeLO and Rar- 
FAELLE. 

We think it is obvious, from the preceding remarks, 
that full and entire consciousness, ceteris paribus, is 
alone productive of the highest and most perfect creations 
of art, whatever forms they may assume; for it is funda- 
mentally the same, whether the soul’s ideal clothe itself 
in the colours of the rainbow, give itself utterance in the 
rapturous inspirations of music, the all-powerful medium 
of speech, or sculpture itself in stone. 

It is confessedly a far higher and more sublime con- 
ception of the Divine Being to regard him as completely 
conscious of his own existence and attributes, than to 
acquiesce in that pantheistic view of his nature which 
regards him as an infinite essence, creating, ager 
everywhere, sustaining and carrying forward the mighty 
universe by a mysterious and incomprehensible neces- 
sity, and growing as it were to consciousness only in 
what is deemed his most perfect manifestation—man : 
the same truth obtains in reference to the artist, and as 
the qualities and perfection of the production are deter- 
mined by the qualities and perfections of the producer, 
it follows logically that the most completely conscious 
artist must produce the most perfect work of art. 

We will here close our notice of this beautiful oration, 
with a few remarks in anticipation of the charge of ob- 
scurity and mysticism which, in all probability, will be 
preferred against it. 

We confess it is a book requiring more than ordinary 
attention from the reader, considerable penetration and 
insight, and cannot be rapidly read except by those who 
have a peculiar aptness for metaphysical thought, or who 
are already initiated in the subject upon which it treats. 
But we question much whether this characteristic be a 
defect ; we are inclined to think not. 

In this age of superficial literature, when nearly every 
reader considers that he has a right to demand that his 
author shall present him with every thought upon the 
surface, and in such a diluted state that he may be able 
to apprehend and absorb it without any mental effort or 
inward digestion, no doubt this little book, and all like 
it of a condensed, thoughtful character, will prove a 
great stumbling-block and offence; but to those minds 
of a healthy vigorous nature, who, in the language of 
Paul, are capable of partaking of strong meats, it will, 
we doubt not, prove an acceptable gift ; and perhaps its 
greatest value will be found to consist, not so much in 
the absolute thoughts which the reader may draw from 
it, as from its suggestiveness and capability of inspiring 


* Many doubt the self-consciousness of Shakespeare, but the more we 
reflect upon it the more we are convinced of the fact. Dr. Ubrici, in his 
admirable work on Shakespeare’s Dramatic Art, adduces many valuable 
proofs to establish it. 
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and educing thoughts from others. This is the most 
serviceable and permanently beneficial part a book can 
perform. To make a mind self-conscious and appre- 
ciative of the dignity and riches of its own intrinsic 
nature—to discover for it its own undeveloped capabi- 
lities, is a far greater boon than an encyclopedia of 
knowledge. To those who refrain from reading books 
because they are reputed abstruse, mystical, and obscure, 
or who, after a slight attempt to divine their meaning, 
find themselves beset with difficulties, and thus wanting 
faith in the author’s understanding and comprehensi- 
bility, cast them aside with a feeling that they are worth- 
less and absurd, it may be well to call their attention to 
the following extract as a guide in their decisions :— 


In the perusal of philosophical works I have been greatly 
benefited by a resolve, which, in the antithetic form and with 
the allowed quaintness of an adage or maxim, I have been ac- 
customed to word thus, ‘‘ Until you understand a writer's 
ignorance, presume yourself ignorant of his understanding.” 
This golden rule of mine does, I own, resemble those of 
Pythagoras in its obscurity rather than its depth. If, however, 
the reader will permit me to be my own Hierocles, I trust that 
he will find its meaning fully explained by the following in- 
stances. I have now before mea treatise of a-religious fanatic, 
full of dreams and supernatural experiences. I see clearly the 
writer’s grounds and their hollowness. I have a complete 
insight into the causes which, through the medium of his body, 
had acted on his mind; and by application of received and 
ascertained laws, I can satisfactorily explain to my own reason 
all the strange incidents which the writer records of himself, 
and this I can do without suspecting him of any intentional 
falsehood. As when in broad daylight a man tracks the steps 
of a traveller who had lost his way in a fog or by treacherous 
moonshine, even 60, and with the same tranquil sense of cer- 
tainty, can I follow the traces of this bewildered visionary.— 
I UNDERSTAND HIS IGNORANCE. 

On the other hand, I haye been re-perusing with the best 
energies of my mind the Timoeus of Plato. Whatever I com- 
prehend impresses me with a reverential sense of the author’s 
genius ; but there is a considerable portion of the work to 
which I can attach no consistent meaning. In other treatises 
of the same author intended for the average comprehensions of 
men, I have been delighted with the masterly good sense, with 
the perspicuity of the language and the aptness of the induc- 
tions. I recollect likewise, that numerous passages in this 
author, which I thoroughly comprehend, were formerly no less 
unintelligible to me than the passages now in question. It 
would, 1 am aware, be quite fashionable to dismiss them 
at once as Platonic jargon. But this I cannot do with satis- 
faction to my own mind, because I have sought in vain for 
causes adequate to the solution of the assumed inconsistency. 
I have no insight into the possibility of a man so eminently 
wise using words with such half meaning to himself as must 
perforce pass into no meaning to his readers. When, in addi- 
tion to the motives thus suggested by my own reason, I bring 
into distinct remembrance the number and the series of great 
men who, after long and zealous study of these works, had 
joined in honouring the name of Plato with epithets which 
almost transcend humanity, I feel that a contemptuous ver- 
dict on my part might argue want of modesty, but would 
hardly be received by the judicious as evidence of superior 
penetration. Therefore, utterly baffled in all my attempts to 
understand the ignorance of Plato, I concLuDR MYSELF 
IGNORANT OF HIS UNDERSTANDING. — Coleridge’s Bio- 
graphia Literaria, vol. i. chap. 12. 
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Memoir of William Knibb, Missionary in Jamaica. By 
Joun Howarp Hinton, M.A. ndon : Houlston 
and Stoneman. 

A spirit of usefulness is the best feature in religion. 

Christianity is not a dormant and lifeless feeling, but it 

is an energy, and therefore Christ is a sublime embodi- 

ment of an active benevolence. Sympathy is little better 
than a weakness of humanity when it never goes beyond 





itself, but it is the strength of humanity when it prompts 
to actions. Man’s efforts should grow out of his feelings, 
as the fruit springs from the blossoms; for emotions 
which live and die as emotions only, add little to human 
regeneration, Activity in aman is, more or less, a feature 
of antagonism, but it is erroneous to infer that antago- 
nism is always an evil, Antagonism is not necessarily 
an antithesis to benevolence, but on the contrary it may 
be, and often is, an evidence of benevolence. It is not 
the shadow of a passion which constantly stands forth 
in contrast to the light of the soul, because it is 
often in itself the first agency in the unfolding of a 
new splendour. The world is made worse and bet- 
ter by antagonism. Antagonism, like the biting frosts, 
often nips a great and generous scheme in the bud, 
—and antagonism, like the winds of heaven, sweeps 
the earth free of pestilence and blight. Every man 
is vested with an antagonistic disposition, and there- 
fore every man is constituted with one of the requi- 
site elements which, if rightly applied, can make him a 
blessing to society,—a hero in the cause of truth and 
justice and freedom. There have always been, and still 
are, some leading evils to oppose,—and the opponents 
and exponents of these evils, while they exhibit the con- 
tention of a military life, can be entirely free from the 
savage characteristics of a military career. Such men 
we require—for such men are the saviours of the world. 
RicHarp CoppeEn and Father MaTrHew are living 
examples of what a social antagonism can produce. 
Social antagonism is not an incorrect expression, for it 
expresses what we wish to have understood, namely, 
that resistance to what we consider an error is a virtue. 
Thereare casesin which forbearanceis not onlya weakness, 
butasin. In the history of our religion, the disciples and 
apostles were the first organised and acknowledged body 
of social antagonists. They contended against pride, 
selfishness, superstition, and other faults among their 
brethren, and this duty was taught them by the example 
of their Heavenly Master. At the present moment there 
are men who call themselves philosophers, whose philo- 
sophy consists in a mere negation. They think and 
they lament when they should dare and do. It is in- 
activity of this kind which strengthens the hands of 
taskmasters. The most useless kind of man is he who 
thinks to weep down an evil when he should battle it 
down. The subject of Mr. Hrnron’s memoir, WIL- 
L1AM Kyisb was precisely the opposite to such a man, 
Wiiu1aM Kn1ss is closely connected with the emanci- 
pation of the slaves in Jamaica; and, as it is generally 
known, he was an instrument in bringing that happy 
event to pass. He was constitutionally active—consti- 
tutionally antagonistic, and we point to WILLIAM 
Kxrss as one proof out of many, of the truth of our 
preceding remarks, because the missionary of Jamaica 
was an eminent Christian, while his existence was a 
sublime testimony of contention. Wi.L1AM KNiBB 
was the son of THomas and Mary Kniss, of Ket- 
tering, in Northamptonshire. His father was a trades- 
man in that town, but not a professor of religion, His 
mother, whose maiden name was DEXTER, was a mem- 
ber of the independent chapel. As in the case of 
Grorce Fox, whose memoir we lately reviewed, W1L- 
L1aM Knrss owed much to the influence of his mother. 
The mother gave a tone to the character of the boy, and 
to the energy of the man. It was said of Mrs. KnrsB 
that her piety was above the common rate. She passed 
most of her life under trying circumstances, under 
which she displayed a magnanimity and cheerfulness 
that could not fail to be observed by her children. The 
observation of the children led to a mutual imitative- 
ness, of which Witi1am Knipp is the most eminent. 
As a lad he was not remarkable for application to his 
lessons, but his biographer refers to his application to 
the game of marbles. The money he won at this game 
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—for the future missionary of Jamaica is proved to 
thave been an innocent gambler in his childhooa— 
he spent in the purchase of the Youth's Maga- 
‘gine. There is nothing strikingly remarkable in the 
early life of Wiiutam Kniss. He had an exuber- 
ance of animal spirits, and was somewhat pugna- 
-eious, like other boys, and therefore the childhood 
of WriuiaAm Kniss was not so individual as the 
childhood of Georcre Fox. It was nothing more 
than a common representation of boyhood in general, 
and consequently presents no particular feature of in- 
terest. e pass, then, to the manhood of WILLIAM 
Kniss. Early in this stage of his life, Wren1am KNniBB 
married Miss MAry Warkins, and about a month 
after his union he sailed with his wife for Jamaica, at 
which place they arrived in safety. ‘The missionary was 
here face to face with injustice and inhumanity. He 
breathed in the tainted atmosphere of slavery. He saw 
that there where his mission was to commence, the 
social relationship of man with man was a mockery and 
a byeword. God's sunshine fell on the taskmaster with 
the lash, and on the miserable slave in his fetters. The 
equality of God’s favours was visible in strong relief to 
the inequality of the freeman and the bondsman. But 
we need not elaborate words against the cruelties of 
slavery. In an age so intelligent as the present, we be- 
lieve that a statement of the fact of slavery will be suf- 
ficient to awaken our readers to its horrors. Our busi- 
ness is with the memoir of Witu1AmM Kwn1Bp, one of 
the champions of the slaves, and we intend briefly to 
track his course through the mysteries of a West India 
life. WiLt1am Knipp was first of all impressed with 
the moral pollution of slavery. He was struck with the 
smiling appearance of slaves in the towns, but after- 
wards, from personal observation, he found that the 
smiles must have been assumed. Knipp at one time 








planters devised a cruel stratagem in order to discover 
the precise state of their feelincs, A rumour was cir- 
culated that Knipp was shot. A fictitious account of 
his death, written on paper, was produced and read to 
the slaves. The slaves did not evince anv ev*rjoru. 
nary, or even ordinary sympatliy, because they did not 
believe the report: they did not believe that Providence 
would allow their missionary to be killed. In con- 
sequence of such a strong persecution, the scene of 
Kniss’s usefulness became contracted, and he was 
commissioned to return to England, and to raise his 
voice for the slaves there. In England he arrived. He 
received a favourable omen off Liverpool. ‘“ Well pilot, 
what news?” said Kniss. “The Reform Bill has 
passed,” was the reply. Then came the hearty response 
of Knrsz, “ Thank God, now I’]1 have slavery down!” 

When Kniss arrived in England committees of both 
Houses of Parliament were sitting to inquire into the 
state of the West India colonies. The returned mis- 
sionary was summoned before them. His evidence went 
very far to shake the foundation of systematic slavery. 
After a season of activity in the cause in which he had 
embarked, WiLL1aM KN1BB again returned to Jamaica. 
Among the qualities of Kx1pn’s mind, fearlessness in 
performing what he considered a duty was prominent. 
Knipp was gifted with muchs moral heroism, and his 
return to the dangers which threatened him in Jamaica 
was a step morally sublime. In the mode of approach- 
ing danger, we must remember the distinction be- 
tween earnestness and rashness. An earnest man is 
he whose consciousness of the importance of his cause 
is stronger than his calculations of personal security. 
A rash man is he who affects a contempt for personal 
security, and therefore neglects a duty which he owes 


| himself—caution. Some men see as much glory in a 
| martyr-death as in a life devoted to a noble object. ‘This 


entertained the idea of purchasing slaves, not, as was the | is a false philosophy. If a man, by his actions, is really 
common practice, to hold them in subjection, but, by j}and truly a worker of good, the longer he lives to con- 


the means of purchase, to give them immediate liberty. 
He narrates a case in which a slave was to be sold for 
34/.and he became a purchaser. A woman, with all the 
sensibilities of humanity, offered for 34/.! This is 
Kn1sp’s recital of the case:—“A few weeks back a 
female slave, whose father was white, was seized for the 
debts of her late mistress (a poor free woman), and ad- 
vertised to be sold in the street in which I live. Her 
name is Amelia Sutherland. Seeing her about to be 
sold like a beast for no fault of her own, I procured a 
friend to purchase her for me, and instantly gave her 
her freedom.” 

The motion of Mr. Foweit Buxvron in the House 
of Commons was a decided step in favour of the slave, 
and although the Government did not accept the terms 
of Mr. Buxton’s motion, it took a more active part on 
the subject of British Colonial slavery. The planters of 
Jamaica were at this time aroused to a high state of 
excitement, and the invectives uttered by the masters 
against English legislators taught the slaves that some- 
thing was doing for their emancipation. Such was the 
state of feeling among the planters, that WrLLIAM 
KN1sB says, in writing to a friend, “I should almost 
be afraid to go to any estate.” 

‘The general conspiracy of the planters against the 
missionaries is a matter well known m England, through 
the agency of the press, but some of its details are not so 
well known. Wri11am Kniss was the victim of many 
persecutions. More than once he was indicted for 
citing the slaves to rebellion. After the endeavour to 
take his life by the instrumentality of the law, failing 
in this, some of the planters endeavoured to take his life 
by their own personal effort. He was in constant danger 
of being waylaid, and by the urgent advice of his friends 
he removed to another part of the island. The slaves 
could not openly sympathise with Ky1ps, and the 





tinue the good the better, ‘This is earnestness; its re- 
verse is rashness. By the facts, then, in Mr. H1nTon’s 
book, we look on WiLLIAM Knipp as being eminently 
earnest. It was not long after Knipp’s return to 
Jamaica, before the news of the emancipation of the 
slaves followed him. Then indeed he stood in a proud 
position. His triumph was the triumph of one mighty 
word—* Freedom.” On the 31st of July, 1838, KnrBs 
preached the funeral sermon of Slavery in Jamaica. He 

ointed to the clock, and said, “The hour is at hand,” 

aving heard its first note, he exclaimed, “ The monster 
is dead; the negro is free!’ The congregation were still 
as death—a stillness which is the climax of unutterable 
expectation. When the echo of the preacher’s last word 
sunk into the nothingness of silence, the people simul- 
taneously rose, and broke into a burst of exultation. 
The feelings of humanity had broken their restraint, and 
when that takes place language is too weak for descrip- 
tion. Kwyisp is finely pathetic in relating the circum- 
stance. He says :—‘‘ Never did I hear such a sound. 
The winds of freedom appeared to have been let loose. 
The very building shook at ihe strange yet sacred joy. 
Oh! had my boy, my lovely, slavery-hating boy, been 
there! Alas! he was sleeping undisturbed in the yard, 
nor could the sweet sounds he so”’much loved wake him 
from his rest. God has, however, given me another son 
—a little infant just twelve months old. He was there, 
and he awoke af the sound. I took him into the pulpit, 
and he appeared to enjoy the enchanting scene.” 

Of Wiit1aM Kn1p’s return once more to England, 
and his hearty reception at Birmingham and Exeter 
Hall, we need not speak : the journals of the day re- 
counted the events. Kn1BB died on the principal field of 
his actions—Jamaica. Few men present a character more 

ompt and enterprising than Witu1am Kniss. His 
Lhograpber describes him as tall and athletic in body 
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and ample in head—so that physiologically and phreno- 
logically he was precisely the man for an active life. As 
a proof we give a fact:—in the course of five months 
WILLIAM Kn1bB travelled 6,000 miles, attended 154 
public services, and addressed 200,000 persons. 

We look on Mr. Hinton, the biographer of WIL- 
LIAM Kniss, merely as a compiler—and a compiler 
whose love of a subject has led him to “select” too 
freely from the materials before him. On second con- 
sideration Mr. Hinton would have done wisely to have 
selected from his selection. Were we not assured of 
Mr. HinTon’s love for KniBB’s character, we should 
have thought that he was making a book instead of 
writing a memoir. The correspondence is ee 
cumbrous. Kniss was not the man to gain muc 
credit by the letters he wrote to his family and friends. 
Mr. Hinton admits that they are “ not adapted for the 
press,” and further, that they “are so loose as to require 
considerable freedoms,” or alterations. And yet the 
book is crowded with such letters, many of which could 
have been dispensed with, as they do not assist the pro- 
gress of the memoir. Further than this, the book before 
us wants plan : its paragraphs are desultory. We do not 
complain that Mr. Hinton has not gathered sufficient 
facts, but we regret that the book is not in itself a com- 
plete whole. It belongs to that class of books which the 
greatest admirers of Kn1BB will grow weary of reading; 
and it is not sufficiently distinctive in its arrangement 
to impress the memory of a reader. But, spite of the 
drawbacks, it will be read by a religious party for the 
sake of the religious tenets of the man whose memoir it 
contains. We had much rather that the pruning- 
knife had been less sparingly used, so that a larger por- 
tion of mankind could become familiar with the memoir 
of a man who served God the most effectually by his 
love and his efforts for his brethren. 

But if Mr. Hinron has erred, in a literary point of 
view, by a use of too many materials for his work, he 
has yet rendered society a benefit. That man who has 
ever sought to better the condition of his fellows deserves 
a memoir to his memory. Wu1iLu1aAM KNiBB has his 
memoir; and those who read it must be impressed with 
this, that although he was a man of no original genius, 
no scientific attainments, no literary taste, no finished 
education, and even no theological power—yet he was a 
man, as Mr. Hinron observes, “ who by active sym- 
pathy with its griefs, left the world better than he found 
it, 

We want more men with the social and moral tenden- 
cies of WittrAM Kniss. Our readers will not be sur- 
prised that we have avoided any allusion to the religious 
mission of WiLLIAM KniBB. He was sent to Jamaica 
by a particular body of professing Christians, but he 
might have been sent by any other body, and the result 
to us would have been the same. When we have to 
review the life of a minister of religion, we review that 
life in its social bearings. We endeavour to discover 
whether such a man has succoured distress, whether he 
has been charitable to his fellows in the highest degree 
of charity—the charity of thought ; whether, among his 
aspirations for heaven, he has felt the word “ humanity” 
graven on his heart, so as to make him the earthly friend 
of the widow and the fatherless; and finding this to be 
the case, we leave his sectarian religion to himself and 
his God. 








VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


A Year of Consolation. By Mrs. BuTuer, late FANNY 
KemBve. London, 1847. 

Tue genius of Mrs. BuTver is sufficiently diversified. 

She aspires to be at once author and actor; she turns 

with equal facility from prose to poetry, from descrip- 





upon art, and is not quite free from opinions upon poli- 
tics. Plainly, she is a lady with a will of her own, of an 
independent turn, recognizing no authority in matters of 
taste, and frankly giving expression to the uppermost 
thought without caring to inquire if it accord with the 
established notions or be likely to shock the prejudices of 
society. Such a mind, whatever we may think of its at- 
tractiveness for domestic purposes, is peculiarly adapted 
to the production of a lively, readable, and original book, 
and, above all, for the authorship of travels in a country 
already often explored, and which can only interest when 
it is presented under some novel aspect as seen through 
the idiosyncrasies of the tourist. 

Mrs. Burier’s Year of Consolation is the somewhat 
affected title given to what is really nothing more than a 
narrative of a twelvemonth’s tour and residence in Italy, 
and of the journey thither vid France. In this year of 
grace 1847 nothing could be imagined less attractive 
than a tour in a track so thoroughly trodden, and it was 
therefore prudent to disguise the true topic under so 
ambiguous a title-page. Nor has the reader a cause to 
complain ; for if he be thus tempted to peruse that which 
rightly entitled he would have turned from in the natural 
dread of a ten-times-told tale, he will thank the stra- 
tagem that has entrapped him into an acquaintance with 
pages which, though on a trite theme, have no triteness; 
where stale topics are treated with an originality that 
gives to them an air of novelty, and in which the writer 
so reveals herself that the story assumes the interest of a 
personal narrative. When statues, and pictures, and 
a buildings are provoking a yawn, comes Mrs. 

UTLER upon the scene and directs the wearied mind 
from them to herself, and lures it onward agreeably to 
the end, 

Much of the charm that invests this narrative is pro- 
bably due to the lessons learned by the authoress upon 
the stage. The secret of successful narrative is to make 
it dramatic—that is, to paint upon the mind’s eye of the 
reader distinct images of persons and places, giving 
verity to the latter by the introduction of the former, not 
as mere abstractions, but as things with life, moving, 
acting, talking as do real men and women. This drae 
matic art Mrs. BuTLER possesses, and it is mingled 
with a poetical vein, sometimes truthful and the spon- 
taneous language of emotion, sometimes, it must be con- 
fessed, artificial and produced for the occasion. She has 
an ear for a good story, and tells it effectively, and her 
merry moods are heartily buoyant, as if that was her 
natural, melancholy and poetry her artificial, condition. 

Her faults are the too great positiveness of opinion 
already indicated, and an affectation of “ fine ladyism ” 
very unworthy of her hereditary fame or her personal 
merits. She is as liable to the “ horrors ” as any travel- 
ling city madam who supposes it to be a sign of aristo- 
cracy and hopes that fellow-travellers will think she 
comes from “the far West.” Mrs. BurLer is shocked 
so often, that one wonders why she remained in a country 
that permitted no repose to her poor nerves. Un- 
doubtedly the smells, the palpable and visible dirt, the 
fleas, the beggars, the three-quarter naked men and 
louse-hunting women and children of Italy, are extremel 
disagreeable to the foreigner, and especially to an Englis 
visitor. But instead of being “ shocked ” and “ horror- 
ized,” and making exclamations, let the eye be turned to 
the deep blue heaven and pure soft air, and the luxurious 
vineyards, and the marble palaces and the treasures of 
art they contain, and the fine faces and forms of the men, 
and the inspirations which memory summons from every 
scene, and these disagreeables will be forgotten and for- 
given, and the impressions which the tourist will carry 
away will be those only of wonder and delight. 


But instead of lecturing Mrs. BuTLER, we shall better 
please our readers by laying before them some specimens 


tion to disquisition; she pronounces positive judgments | of her volumes, 
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Mrs. BuTLer opens with poetry, which indicates 
slightly, but enough to shew that her grief was domestic, 
why consolation was needful to her. 


MRS. BUTLER TO HER SON. 


Thy mother’s name fills thy young eyes with tears ; 
O my beloved! they have not taught thee yet 
That hapless mother’s image to forget. 

Ah! they may trust the cruel coming years, 

Whose wings shall brush that waning form away, 

While trooping by the pageant grand and gay 
Of life shall fill the mirror of thy sight ; 

Its last faint lineaments effacing quite. 

So must it be, while from my aching heart 
Thy blessed, lovely vision day by day 
All other images shall chase away, 


Till one by one all other forms depart, 


And I am left haunted by the dear sadness 
Of that one presence into longing madness. 


Her rapid journey through France shall not detain us. 
Let us first join company with her 


CROSSING THE CAMPAGNA. 


The day was brilliantly warm and fine, and the road, with 
the sparkling Mediterranean on one side, and that dry sea (as 
calls the prairies), the Campagna, on the other, de- 
lighted me. The myrtle and box bushes exhaled a‘bitter aromatic 
smell in the warm air, and the short, thick, tawney grass was 
all starred over with wide-eyed daisies ; the ilex here and there 
spread its heavy-coloured foliage over a stone gate all hung 
with ivy, and the whole vegetation, together with the vast open 
expanse of yellow down, reminded me of the Savannahs of 
Georgia, to which it all bore an absolute resemblance. I can- 
not perceive any difference whatever between the ilex and the 
live oak of the Southern United States, except the infinitely 
larger and more picturesque growth of the latter, and the wild 
drapery of grey moss with which it is covered, making some of 
the huge old trees look like hoary Druids, transformed, all but 
their matted grisled hair and beard, into the trees they wor- 
shipped. The climate was precisely what that of Georgia is 
in December and January. I was agreeably surprised at the 
much greater amount of agriculture and cultivation in the 
Campagna during the first part of the route than I had ex- 
pected to see ; the soil was of the finest colour, and seemed to 
indicate the most fertile properties; troops of picturesque 
black-eyed, golden-skinned men, in goat-skin coats and 
breeches, and wild tangled coal-black locks and beards, were 
labouring—for the most part, however, as the slaves do, either 
with the spade, or hoe, or pickaxe. I saw not asingle plough ; 
large flocks of sheep, too, which at a distance could hardly be 
discriminated from the brown woolly pasture they were crop- 
ping; and large herds of beautiful iron-grey oxen, with mag- 
nificent long horns, grazed over the vast plain, and here and 
there a large deep stone basin full of fresh delicious-looking 
water, sparkled like a sapphire, dropped on this dry wilderness 
for the blessing of man and beast. Far on the distant verge 
of the huge sunny plain, some ruins rose upon a forlorn 
hillock, against the blue sky ; and a dark ilex wood, of appa- 
rently great extent, relieved the eye with its sombre colours, 
and the imagination with the idea of shade. Beyond this, 
again, we presently saw the outline of the Sabine hills, reflect- 
ing the rosy tints which the setting sun was beginning to fuse 
his light in: full mellow golden moonlight gradually mingled 
with the last flush in the sky; and as the evening closed in, 
the aspect of the Campagna really did become desolate, as the 
dreary interminable winding road led us over a grey waste of 
hillocks like the leaden ripples of a measureless lake. My 
weary spirits revived with the sight of the first vine inclosures ; 
and as we presently began to travel between high walls, I re- 
membered all the descriptions of travellers that I had read, and 
knew that we must be even at the gate of Rome. Suddenly, 
against the clear azure of the sky, a huge shadowy cupola rose 
up. I felt a perfect tumult of doubt, fear, and hope—such as 
I experienced when, through the overhanging thickets that 
fringe them, I first saw the yeasty waters of Lake Erie, rush- 
ing to their great plunge. The great vision rose higher and 
higher as we drove under its mighty mass; and as we turned 
within the Porta de Cavallegieri, and stopped again at the 
barrier, St. Peter’s stood over against us, towering into the 








violet-coloured sky,—and it was real,—and I really saw it; 


I knew the whole form of the great, wonderful structure ; I 
knew the huge pillars of the noble arcade, and the pale, ghost- 
like shining of the moonlit fountains through the colonnade. 
I was in Rome, and it was the very Rome of my imagination. 


In a subsequent portion of her journal she returns 
again to this scene of enchantment, and it had lost none 
of its charms. 


But to return to the Campagna: after loosing our reins, and 
giving our horses their heads in a swinging gallop over this 
flowery ocean, it gradually seems to rise and fall around us, 
and the level plain sinks and swells into billows and waves of 
undulating green, flowing and melting into each other like the 
beautiful limbs of the gigantic statues of the Parthenon. Small 
valleys open into each other between these swellings, all golden 
with butter-cups, or powdered, as with the new-fallen snow, 
with daisies ; gradually these gentle eminences rise into higher 
mounds, with rocky precipitous sides and cliffs, and rugged 
walls of warm yellow-coloured earth or rock, with black 
mouths opening into them, half curtained with long tangled 
tresses of wild briar and ivy, and crested with gold fringes of 
broom and gorse, and blue-black tufts of feathery verdure. 
At a distance, where the plain opens again before us, clumps 
of wood, of insignificant appearance, dot the level ground ; 
on nearer approach, they lose the dwarf, stunted look which 
the wide field on which they stand tends to give them, and 
presently we ride slowly between the talon-like roots, and 
under the twisted gnarled boughs of cork and ilex trees, 
warped into fantastic growth by the sweeping of the winds, 
and covering with their dusky foliage a wild carpet of under- 
brush, all strewed with flowers—violets, purple hyacinths, 
with their honey-sweet smell and dark-blue blossoms, white 
spires of delicate heaths, the clear azure stars of the periwinkle, 
and the tall flower-fretted stalks of the silver-rod asphodel ; 
these, woven into one cloak of beauty, spread themselves over 
the ragged sides and rough gullies of these patches of forest, 
and every now and then we reach an eminence from which a 
fine dark sea of hoary woodland rolls down into the 
neighbouring hollows, and crests the rounded promon- 
tories all round us. Again we come to free level ground, 
and, cantering along, find ourselves on the brink of sudden 
rifts in the smooth surface of the land—deep rents, torn by the 
rain in the crumbling volcanic soil—tattered gullies with a 
sparkling thread of live water running through them, and 
thickets of exquisite wild hedge-growth fringing them ; snow- 
white drifts of hawthorn, and honeysuckle wreaths, send up 
their mingled perfume towards the sun—a paradise of wild 
sweetness, enchanting the senses of the wanderer through this 
wonderful wilderness. Here and there we come to perfect 
rummages in the banks by wind and weather—slides of rich 
brown earth, over which scars in the earth’s bosom Nature 
makes haste to draw the edges of her flowery mantle; and 
now our horses’ hoofs spring over long strips of emerald 
sward, flowing like broad, winding rivers between level ranges 
of low hills. The close grain of the thick grass is starred with 
the tiny blossoms of the wild geranium, and every now and 
then we trample a patch of narcissus, with their cream-coloured 
blossoms and blue stiff leaves, and think how preciously we 
should have gathered them from a northern garden. On each 
side’of these long narrow valleys young wood-growth stretches 
a light screen, fragrant with the freshness of the spring, or 
vocal with its thousand melodies. Rounding the grassy slope 
of a hill-side, we come upon one of the scattered habitations 
of the Campagna—hardly, however, a human habitation—a 
low-thatched shed, scarcely large enough to permit one man or 
two dogs to be curled up beneath its shelter from sun or rain. 
Further on stands the untidy, stinking cottage, with its sheep- 
pens of nets stretched over the neighbouring pasture, within 
whose bounds the brown sheep stray nibbling : their undyed 
wool forms the clothing of the friars, whose dress is a constant 
source of delight to me, from its fine rich colour, and ample 
folds. Without the net, and wandering on a sort of free 
guard, the white wolfish dogs of the Campagna prowl round 
the settlement, and come yelling and barking and bounding 
furiously towards us; while, leaning lazily on his staff as we go 
by, the shepherd himself completes the picture, with his goat- 
skin breeches, and sheep-skin cloak, and matted black mane 
of his own tangled locks, out of which his eyes gleam like 
coals of fire. Far off we see the grey fortress-farms rising in 
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masses from steep foundations, and, looking over the flowery, 
sunny waste for miles to their distant fraternity,—the tombs 
of ancient Italy, the watch towers and castles of the middle 
ages, the peaceful, romantic dwellings of the peasants aad 
herdsmen and vine-dressers of modern Rome. On some 
neighbouring hill-side shines, like a sapphire in a white stone 
setting, one of those long basins wherein the fresh springs 
are treasured up—upon the hot margin of whieh the golden, 
green, and black enamelled lizards run up and down, sunning 
themselves, and rustle away through the grass as we slowly 
pass along by the stone hem of the fountain. Here we look 
down upon a glaring road winding far up to the mountains, 
and betraying its course by the fine clouds of dust that tell 
where, lazily along the blinding way, the mouse-coloured 
oxen, in sober society, draw the lumbering carts, wherein or 
whereon lie stretched the sleeping hinds that should lead or 
guide them. Long trains of rusty mules, fastened by the tail 
to each other’s heads, walk invisible beneath a high, thorny, 
tottering mountain of brushwood, piled on each side and all 
over them like a brown mist, now tipped here and there with 
vivid green, the young twigs having been cut full of sap and 
buds and yeliow golden sprouts; from beneath which curious 
canopy nothing is seen but the head fastened to the tail of its 
predecessor, and the tail tied to the head of its successor. 
Beside these jingle merrily along those little carts laden with 
small wine-casks, with their curious canopy formed out of the 
main branches and boughs of some tree; this is lodged some- 
where in the body of the vehicle, covered with skins and 
leather, stuffed with straw, lined with coarse sackcloth, and so 
contrived as to turn round and screen from either side the 
driver, who, half lying half sitting under this shelter, half 
opens his bead-like eyes and pushes the pointed hat, with its 
bright bunch of crimson stocks or orange-coloured wall- 
flowers, half off his blue-black hair to scratch his head, as 
lazily as if he grudged the trouble, while his bronze face 
Sparkles through all its sleepiness with the brilliant colouring 
and vivid expresssion peculiar to this singularly handsome 
race. Passing these at a more rapid pace comes the mounted 
peasant cattledriver; his short jacket, tight breeches, and 
leather gaiters, buckled like armour round his legs, showing 
admirably his straight and well-proportioned limbs; his dark 
green or brown cloak is strapped to the high-peaked saddle, 
and in his hand he carries a long light lance headed witha 
goad, which adds immensely to the pieturesqueness of his ap- 
pearance. By the side of some of these roads, marking 
wherever they remain the lines of the old Roman ways, stand 
the ruined tombs that have not been converted into habitations 
the living,—nameless monuments of nameless existences, 
ong since gone out amid the perpetual extinguishment of life, 
whose mellow-tinted walls yet raise above the sward of the 
Campagna their crumbling ivy-clasped ts. Among 
these ruins some are land-marks and special features in the 
wide waste, as all know who have directed their gallop across 
it by the round tower of Cecilia Metella, the arch of the Torre 
de’ Echiavi, or the congregation of ruined walls at the Sette 
Bassi: The chief glory of the whole scene, however, its 
grandest and loveliest feature, are the broken links of those 
thirteen chains that once bound the mountains to Rome by 
streams of living water. The crown of the Campagna, the 
graceful and sad-looking aqueducts,—for nothing can be seen 
of a more melancholy beauty than these broken arches aud 
interrupted channels, the flowers sown by many hundred 
springs, waving from every crevice and cranny, the ivy climb- 
ing up each pier and buttress, and the whole Campagna, with 
its boundary of glorious hills, seen through their arches, like 
a magnificent series of enchanting pictures, each more perfect 
than the other. 


But the towns destroyed all the romance of the 


country, Their scenery is described with no less power, 
but in a very different tone. Thus :— 


ITALIAN STREET SKETCHES. 


The filth and stench of the streets give one an imaginary 
fever as one drives through them. I wonder these —_ 
don’t have the plague every year in this city. The great, wide, 
beautifal stairs leading up from the Piazza di Spagna immedi- 
ately to the door of our lodging are the favourite haunt of all 
the painters’ models; old men with grizzled beards and hair, 
and lads with blue-black locks falling all round the most won- 


derful eyes ever beheld; girls in the picturesque costume of 
the lower orders here, with splendid heads and shoulders, and 
scarlet jackets, and daggers thrust through the braids of their 
| hair: here they sit and stand, and lounge and loll in the sun, 
| screaming, shouting, laughing, gesticulating, or dozing like 
| cats with half-closed eyes upon the worn stone steps ; or with 
|true brotherly humanity exploring the animated nature of 
each other’s elf-locks—beautiful beastly creatures. With those 

specimens of all that is finest in form and colour, lie a rabble 
of hideous deformities, whose sole occupation it is to extort 
money from every passenger that walks, or carriage that 
drives by them; women with huge goitures—men with withered 
arms, hump-backed, blear-eyed, fever-smitten, halting, squint- 
ing—idiots lolling out their tongues and goggling their eyes— 
the blind, the maimed, babies in arms, and old creatures on 
crutches,—all swarm round the wretched wayfarer, and with 
vociferous outcries persecute him for an alms. Words fit 
only for dogs do not repel them, nor the threatening arm and 
lifted hand; they have lost all sense of shame or of injury; 
they are triple-cased in the impervious callousness of the lowest 
} degradation. 


And this is equally graphic and true. 
ROMANCE AND REALITY. 


From the glory and the grace of the fragrant vine-bunches, 
hanging like precious grapes of amethyst and amber, with their 
exquisite bloom on them, under their fresh glittering leaves, to 
the half-smashed dirty amalgamation of bruised , discoloured 
berries, and stalks jolted to a sort of ill-looking purée aux 
pois, in nasty high narrow tubs on a mule’s back ; and then 
again from even that to the hideous-looking red-brown scum, 
in which a hairy, sweating, brawny peasant prances, with his 
breeches rolled more than half-way up his thighs, and his 
libs besmeared as though with blood, with the revolting- 
looking contents of the huge vat in which he takes his exer- 
cise, there is a declension in beauty and poetry not to be 
described. 


Her arrival at Rome was more auspicious. 
ROME. 


Saterday, 10th January.—I had seen my sister’s children 
asleep in their cribs last night ; their cooing and chirping woke 
me in the morning. While I was still in my dressing-gown 
—— called me out to see the view. We are on the very 
top of the Pincio: Rome lay like a map at our feet, bathed 
far and near with glorious sunlight, against which on the 
opposite horizon the stone piles of the Doria Pamfili spread 
out their dark roofs. Our apartment reminds me extremely 
of all the houses I ever was in in the Southern States of Ame- 
rica; large lofty rooms, with not a window or door that can 
shut—and those that do, giving one one’s death by the imperfect 
manner in which they close, a great deal more than if they 
stood for ever wide open ; coarse common carpets laid over a 
layer of straw; in short, the whole untidy discomfort which 
characterizes the dwellings of all Southern people, as far as 
my observation goes. Now for the chapter of compensations. 
My bedroom-door and window open upon a ¢ garden 
at least forty feet above the street, full of orange and lemon 
trees, magnolias, myrtles, oleanders and camelias, roses and 
violets, in bloom ; a fountain of the acqua felice trickles under 
the superintendence of a statue into a marble shell, and 
thence escapes under the garden. The view from thence of the 
Eternal City and its beauteous girdle of hills surpasses all 
description ; and the twin towers of the Trinita rise close to 
it up into the blue sky, which looks through the belfry arches 
as through windows down into my sleeping-room. The 
coloured tiles of all our anterooms and passages enchant me ; 
so do the gay painted ceilings. ‘The little room where I bathe 
is a perfect delight to me, with its Latin inscription on the 
lintel, its marble bath, its walls covered with fresco cupids and 
dolphins, and altars with flames, and baskets with flowers, all 
strung together by waving patterns of wreaths and garlands. 
This afternoon we drove through the streets of Rome, out to 
a place that was once one of the innumerable Cenci possessions, 
but which is now a farm-house of the Borghese. In one cor- 
ner of the littered stable-yard, where heaps of manure occupied 
most of the ground, stood a stone sarcophagus, with spirited 
and graceful relievi, into which fresh water was pouring itself 








in a glassy stream. As we went round the house, we came 
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upon another stone basin, of beautiful form and proportions, 
into which another gush of living water was falling in the 
bright sunshine : further on, again, beneath a sombre avenue 
of ilex, another of these precious reservoirs sparkled and 
gleamed. 


She was, like all the world, very curious to learn what- 
ever was to be known about the liberal Pope, of whom 
she has presented many and curious particulars. ‘These 
are some of her 

ANECDOTES OF POPE PIUS Ix. 

The youngest of the Cardinals in the conclave, [the present 
Pope, } it became his duty to collect the votes and proclaim who 
obtained the suffrages of the majority; having reached the 
number at which his own election became the evident result, 
he paused, and reminding the conclave that it was yet time 
to alter their proceedings, solemnly adjured them to take heed 
to what they were about to do. This conscientious appeal 





probably only affected more favourably an assembly bent 

principally, at all hazards, upon defeating the election of a 

most unpopular member, the Cardinal Lambruschini, to 

achieve whose election no effort of intrigue and intimidation | 

had been spared; and Cardinal Mastai, proceeding in his 

—_ proclaimed himself the Object of the preponderating 
otes. 

The ceremonies of the assembling of the conclave, and of 
the proclamation of the new Pope, are too well known to 
require any description, especially from one who did not per- 
sonally witness them. One curious custom, however, was 
told me, with which I was not before acquainted. The car- 
riages of all the cardinals assembled in conclave are all daily 
drawn up on the open space before the Quirinal. As soon as 
the breaking down of the walled-up window, and the public 
announcement of the new Pope’s election through it, takes 
place, his coachman breaks his whip, and, driving to his own 
house, takes possession of the carriage, horses, harness, &c. 
of his former master, who is thenceforth, of course, only con- 
veyed about in the papal equipage. A comical story was told of 
the coachman of Cardinal Gizzi, who, it was said, entertained 
such a profound conviction of the certainty of his master’s elec- 
tion, that returning home from his first day of expectation on 
the Monte Cavallo, he gave himself up to such ecstacies of 
anticipated glory as to break and demolish almost everything 
he laid his hands upon in the offices—an unfortunate demon- 
stration of fallacious delight for his eminence, Cardinal Gizzi, 
who, on his return from the conclave, was not Pope, and pro- 
bably found his batterie de euisine much injured by his too 
sanguine charioteer’s hopeful demonstrations. A curious 
anecdote was told of Cardinal Micala, who, going into the 
conclave with Lambruschini, said to him, ‘‘ Now, we shall see 
whether the Holy Spirit or the devil presides at our delibera- 
tions’; if the former, Mai or Mastai will be elected ; if the latter 
it will be you or me.” A ridiculous caricature was circu- 
lated during the sitting of the conclave, representing the Holy 
Dove hovering above the assembled cardinals, who were ail 
zealously employed in driving it off with their pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs. 

It isa eurious fact, if it be true, but I know not upon what 
authority the anecdote rests, that Pius IX. had been for some 
years past engaged in writing a book upon the political con- 
dition of the Roman states, upon the necessary and inevitable 
changes in the administration, and, in short, all the questions 
of vital import that concern the national existence of the 
people. This work, it is said, he had intended at his death to 
bequeath to whoever should be the reigning Pope, little ima- 
gining that so much labour and thought were to find their 
result in the measures of his own government, and that God 
would call him, who intended thus to serve his country after 
his death, to serve it yet more effectually by his life. Among 
many others, ———— told us two beautiful anecdotes of his 
humanity and wisdom. While he was archbishop of Spoleto, 
a list of persons suspected of political liberalism was brought 
to him, and he was earnestly recommended to forward it to 
Rome, as an exhibition of zeal that would be highly service- 
able to himself ; he said he would take care of it, and imme- 
diately tore it up, and threw it into the fire. Since the pro- 
clamation of his act of amnesty, a subscription was set on foot 
in Rome to raise a sum of money for the poor men whose 
long detention in the papal prisons had, of course, not sent 








them back into the world with very full pockets. A list of the 
subscribers’ names was brought to the Pope by the governor 
of Rome, Marini, who suggested that it would be very desir- 
able to keep it, as a future means of ascertaining who were 
tainted with sympathy for liberal opinions. The Pope said he 
thought it was highly desirable to make that use of it, imme- 
diately wrote down his own name, with a donation ef a hun- 
dred scudi, and engaged Monsignor Marini to follow his ex- 
ample, and record himself as a friend of those who had suffered 
for liberal opinions. 
(To be eontinued.) 





Eight Years in Canada, embracing a Review of the Ad- 
ministrations of Lords Durham and Sydenham. By 
Masor RicHarpson. Montreal. 

Masor RicHarpson isa native of Canada, who had 

emigrated to England, but was sent by the Times back to 

his own country as its correspondent during the turbu- 


lent period when Lord Dura undertook the reins of 


government, and succeeded in laying the foundations of 
tranquillity and prosperity. He quitted the service of the 
leading journal after a year’s trial, as he was not enough 
anti-ministerial for its then tendencies. Upon that he 
took to wandering about the provinces, making notes of 
such things as hit his fancy, and those notes he has 
trimmed, and methodized, and corrected for the press, 
and they appear in the volume before us. They bear the 
stamp of fidelity, and the Major does not sacrifice truth 
for the sake of effect, yet is he always lively, cheerful, 
spirited, and graphic. Two or three short specimens 
will suffice. This is the manner of 


FISHING IN CANADA. 


The mode of trolling in Canada is worthy of a passing 
description. A strong line, about ten fathoms in length, is 
fastened to the leg of the rower (for one person only usually 
occupies the boat), and to the opposite end of the line is 
attached a hook, affixed to a piece of brass, resembling as 
much as possible in form the bow! of a large spoon. This 
being always brightly polished, and revolving on a piece of 
stiff and strong wire, securing it to the line, presents a bril- 
liant appearance, which seldom fails to attract the attention of 
the black bass or pike that may be secreted in the weeds over 
which it passes. The proper motion is given to the boat by a 
quick jerk of the oars, and, if the bait is taken, that fact is 
soon known by the strong pull upon the leg made by the 
captured fish. The oars are immediately dropped, the line 
pulled in, hand over hand, and occasionally the eye of the 
fisherman is delighted at seeing the lash of a tail upon the sur- 
face of the water, indicating the approach, as a prisoner, of a 
voracious pike of more than ordinary size, and his vain 
struggles to free himself from the strong and unyielding hook. 
Then what a leap he gives as he is raised from the water into 
the boat. Indignant at the treachery which has decoyed him 
to his ruin, he throws every obstacle in the way to prevent his 
eaptor from releasing the hook from his jaws, and practising 
the same deceptive art upon other unsuspecting fishes. Even 
when this is effected, he flounders about from stem to stern, 
occasionally striking the leg with his sharp, strong back-fins, 
or splashing the whole person with the mingled slime and 
water with which he, and those of his companions who may 
have preceded him, have carried into the boat. The pike is a 
fierce fish, and extremely tenacious of life. 


And here is an apt illustration of 


A CORDUROY ROAD. 


On the morning of our departure from the residence of the 
former gentleman, Mrs. Askin had added to our stock of 
comestibles, which had here been re-supplied, some raspberries 
and cream, which she justly thought might, as the day was 
particularly hot, prove highly acceptable as a dessert to our 
lunch or dinner. We passed over some rather rough and 
corduroy roads, and were so well shaken into an appetite, that 
when the usual time arrived, I was glad to draw up my horses 
beneath a splendid oak which threw its majestic shadows 
temptingly around, empty the waggon, spread the cloaks, and 
draw forth the provender from its place of confinement. When 
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this had been discussed, we proceeded to our raspberries and 
cream, but so effectually had the corduroy roads performed 
that office which is usually effected by means of much patience 
and manual labour, that, on opening the bottle in which the 
cream had been deposited, we found in its stead some excellent 
butter, which, however hors de saison with the bruised and 
bleeding raspberries, might, if we had ventured to taste it, 
have proved an excellent accompaniment to our cheese. This 
hint should not be lost. All farmers’ wives, desirous of saving 
the expense of churns and the trouble and time necessary to 
bring their butter to perfection, have simply to fill a few jars 
with milk, place them in the waggons in which they wend 
their daily way to market, choosing, of course, those roads 
where there is most jolting, and on their return home at night 
they will find their butter made without effort. How this is 
to be extracted, if the jars are provided with necks, I leave it 
to themselves to discover. I only undertake to point out in 
what manner butter is to be made on a corduroy road in 
Canada, 


The major will tempt neither travellers nor emigrants 
by his description of 
CANADIAN FARE. 


The accommodations for the ‘‘ beast ’’ were usually good, 
but those provided for the ‘‘man’’ were not always of the 
most tempting kind. The beds were sometimes good, but 
much oftener bad; while the meals, except in the cities and 
some few of the towns through which I passed, were the least 
inviting that could have been placed before a hungry traveller. 
Let the reader imagine to himself—sour, home-made bread— 
tea which resembles in flavour a decoction of hay, and sweet- 
ened with what I never could endure, the maple sugar of the 
country—a rasher of bacon or ham exceedingly salt, and 
oftener rancid than sweet, and as thick as a beef-steak ought 
to be, but never is in this country—potatoes infamously 
cooked—eggs fried and overdone in grease—a saucer or two 
filled with preserved apples, embrowned in the same eternal 
maple sugar—a few other fruits, such as raspberries, currants, 
&c. spoiled in the same manner—a couple of large plates of 
potted butter, with huge particles of salt oozing from them 
like drops of hoar frost from a damp wall—cheese resembling 
hard prepared bees’ wax, and tasteless and tough as leather— 
let the stranger, I repeat, imagine this gallimatias of eatables 
(he must not forget to add huge slices, not of crisp, but sod- 
dened toast), and he will know what sort of a breakfast or 
supper he may expect to find in Canada, should he ever be 
induced to travel through it. Sometimes a fowl is added to 
what they pertinaciously insist upon calling ‘‘ supper ”’ if you 
partake of it after one o’clock in the day, but which you, 
having only breakfasted, may incline to regard as your dinner ; 
and this, if plainly roasted, is passable enough, but I confess 
that I never saw a piece of beef (for they have no joints), or 
mutton, or veal, placed on one of those ‘* country inn’’ tables 
that was not smothered in grease, and altogether most unin- 
viting in appearance. 


In an evil hour he was tempted to commence a news- 
peper. But if the trials and toils of a journal at home 
e manifold, ten times worse are they in the colonies. 
As witness his experience of 
AN EDITOR IN CANADA. 

I suffered myself to be influenced by the strong persuasions 
of several friends, who expressed themselves perfectly confident 
that if I would undertake the publication of a newspaper, I 
should secure at least a couple of thousand subscribers, and I 
determined on editing a publication in support of a responsible 
government, yet rather literary than political. The mode of 
conducting a newspaper in Canada is very different from that 
at home. There an editor, as we all know, invariably enjoys 
a fixed salary for the management of a journal in which he has 
no immediste interest as a proprietor; but in Canada, with 
perhaps not more than three or four exceptions, out of up- 
wards of sixty newspapers, the editors are the sole proprietors 
of their papers, and of the mechanical mysteries of the craft 
necessary to produce them. I therefore resolved, like Benja- 
min Franklin, and, more recently, the King of Bavaria, to 
purchase a press and take lessons from my own people, in an 
art which proved to me to be full of interest and amusement, 
and in which, although I could never perfect myself in it, I 





subsequently made ps enough to satisfy my own not very 
ambitious desire of excellence. How true it is that what we 
are compelled to do, we ever perform with reluctance and dis- 
taste; and never was this fact more obvious than in the very 
art to which I am now alluding. The best of compositors— 
those who work with the greatest ease to themselves—have as 
inveterate a dislike to ‘‘ setting up,’’ as a man who has been any 
time in the West Indies has for pine-apples, and turtle cooked 
in all its varieties. He goes to his work with the same sort of 
feeling with which a hired woodchopper sets about his daily 
toil, and leaves it, when the time comes for the cessation from 
his labours, with quite as much delight and absence of care 
for the work on which he has been engaged. No matter how 
interesting the subject, he looks merely mechanically at the 
letters composing the words, seldom at the words as a whole, 
and never at a consecutive sentence. And yet this man is en- 
dowed with an education, an intelligence, which the wood- 
cutter has not. 








FICTION. 
Mauprat. By Grorce Sanp. Translated by MATILDA 
M. Hays. London, 1847. Churton. 

WE have here the first number of Miss Hays’s trans- 
lations from GrorGe SAND, of which the preceding 
volumes have been duly noticed by us. Mauprat, 
though not more beautiful as a composition than André, 
of which we formerly expressed our high admiration, is 
one of those of Madame DupEvanr which are generally 
esteemed her best efforts. It contains (what some will 
think in its favour) none of those mystical, and not 
many of those social disquisitions, whereat many turn 
away in despair; as in the last part of Consuelo. It is 
but a touching story, most beautifully told, bearing in 
every page, every line, the impress of a large heart and 
aclear head. Like all well-written and truthful fiction, 
it offers, as life does, a world of suggestive thought. 
None indeed, we sincerely believe, can read it without 
feeling “sadder and wiser.” Our space does not admit 
of our offering an extract, but in its present form the 
work is attainable by all. 








EDUCATION. 
Ecclesiastical History to the Present Time. Cambridge: 
Deightons. 
A conpDENSED sketch of ecclesiastical history, for aid 
in education. It appears to be extremely well written, 
not so curt as to be hi , and yet preserving an accurate 
outline. 








PERIODICALS AND SERIALS. 


THE MAY PARCEL. 


Tue first of the month brings its pile of periodicals to our 
editorial table, and as any record of the literature of the time 
would be incomplete which took no note of publications that 
exercise so great an influence over public taste and opinion, 
we are but carrying out the proper design of a literary journal 
in briefly describing their contents,—that description being in 
itself an instructive index to the various turns of the mental 
appetite of the reading public. 

The old monthly magazines are evidently passing out of 
fashion. No new one has been successfully established during 
the last six years, though many have been attempted. An- 
cient favourites do not enjoy the general confidence which once 
they boasted. With one exception, the English monthly ma- 
gazines are contemptible productions. Scotland takes the lead 
with her Blackwood, and the Dublin follows closely upon its 
heels. Then, but at long distance, comes England with 
Fraser. The rest scarcely deserve to be mentioned. The 
monthly reviews have declined in a like manner. The old 
Monthly is dead. The Eclectic Review is vigorous still, but 
its circulation is not what once it was. The Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Review is a recent birth, but it bears marks of vitality, 
and it has some original features which entitle it to attention. 
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Although so called, it is not altogether a review. Essays and 
poetry are mingled in pleasing variety. The number before 
us, for instance, contains reviews of the Earl of DuNDONALD’s 
Observations on Naval Affairs, and Micuexxt’s Life of 
Luther ; and papers on The Churches of London, with some 
Thoughts on the Pleasures and Amusements of the Agricul- 
tural Poor ; this last, probably from the pen of Lord Jonn 
MANNERS, earnestly pleading for more holidays and more of 
holiday pleasures for those whose lives are spent in the un- 
exciting monotony of country employments, and who by a law 
of our physical being will seek unwholesome excitements if 
wholesome ones be denied to them. How easily a vast amount 
of happiness may be created, is shewn in this charming little 
picture of 
A VILLAGE SCHOOL FEAST. 


The children of the poor have few pleasures or amusements 
which we can dwell upon. Charles Lamb said they were not 
brought up but dragged up. Yet one scene in the life of village 
childhood is like a page cut of a better and older book—and we 
may rejoice and be glad of it. What scene is this? Surely the 
school feast? A homely and simple custom, yet one which, we 
ought to be very thankful, is now of frequent occurrence in our 


“Mr. Abraham Silva will be honour’d by your honor’s service 
to his nuptials and to a faint at one o’clock at his uncles house 
on the day after to-morrow.”’ The “ faint’? puzzled us a bit, 
until we found that it was meant for a tiffin or lunch. The 
affair was to come off at a village not far distant from Epping, 
so we got a bullock hackery or tax-cart and started off, leaving 
the children and servants to their destiny, first putting out every 
atom of light in the house, thereby preventing two common ac- 
cidents—burning the children up to cinders, and pouring kettles 
of boiling water over them. Our journey was anything but 
pleasant, for the road was very rough and stony, the hackery 
had no springs, and the bullock would persist in seeing what 
was going on in the neighbouring paddy fields, so that it was a 
succession of bumps, jumps, rushes up steep banks and darts 
back again. I laughed at it all, but Mrs. B. had got on her 
second-best gown, and new ribbons upon her bonnet, and con- 
sequently looked very serious, to say nothing else. The marriage 
took place in Portuguese, in a chapel about the size of my tool- 
house. The bride was so covered with gold tinsel and mock 
jewellery that we did not know her again: not an inch of her 
long robes but was covered with shining things, and she seemed 
to bend under the weight of it all. You’ll smile when I tell you 
she wore white satin shoes and white silk stockings ; a 
wreath of artificial flowers trimmed her skirt, and in her black 





country villages. The children are met on the parsonage lawn. 
A‘rare summer eve in some quiet village. How those little eyes 
sparkle with expectation i It is but tea and bread and butter, or 
may be a bit of cake. It is but a childish game or a dance on 
the soft grass. Itis but afew kind words of love and looks of 
affection. How simple the means to touch the heart of the poor 
man’s child! Now a hymn of little voices goes up the clear 
sky—best instrument of praise, ‘‘ the mouths of babes and 
sucklings’’—now a burst of light laughter—for the children of 
the poor can laugh and play, and be innocently amused; and 
who so ready to help the clergyman in all his endeavours to 
mend the daily life of his flock by all appeals to their gentler 
and better nature than the ‘‘squire’? and his good lady? 
Though they may not see why some things which appear to them 
of little importance are insisted upon, and some of their own 

Improvements not exactly approved of in their way. One, too, 
there is, a good and gentle form, helping in the wise and happy 
work,—loved by the weak, the young, the mournful, whose 
mild and cheerful way with the poor goes so far with them; 
whose bright presence in the poor man’s cottage is always wel- 
come—even the minister’s wife. With the means near us and 
around us, of cheering and helping the labouring poor, both old 
and young, it is hard if we do not make some way in the matter 
to a better and kinder state of things. 


Strange to say, the oldest magazine of all still lives and 
thrives. Here is the Gentleman’s Magazine for May, sub- 
stantially the same as that which amused and instructed our 
great-great-grandfathers, though a little improved in outward 
aspect,—his dress being fashioned to modern tastes and im- 
provements. Herewe find theone engraving of a mansion, to wit, 
Sion House,—here all kinds of antiquarian lore,—here, plea- 
sant reminiscences of personages famous in past days,—here, 
a poet’s corner, indifferently supplied,—here, a retrospective 
review, and here, the elaborate necrology to which all the dis- 
tinguished, and not a few of the great unknown “ P. P.s clerk 
of our parish’’ are admitted. This magazine has not tried to 
shift with the ever-changing tastes of a fickle public, and it has 
survived hecatombs of rivals who made more noise in the world, 
and seemed to be more prosperous, but who, as they rose upon 
the tide, fell with it. 

Dolman’s Magazine is another thriving monthly ; but it ap- 
peals to the support of the class for whom it is written, and to 
whose tastes it adapts itself. As the literary organ of the 
Roman Catholics, it insures subscribers, and it deserves the 
support it receives. The present number shews vigour in all 
its articles, and in some it is very powerful. 

Simmonds’s Colonial Magazine is arepertory of intelligence 
from all parts of our vast colonial empire. Life in the Ceylon 
Jungles is full of interest and novelty. Not only residents in 
the colonies, but home readers will find pleasure and profit in 
the pages of this magazine, as we will prove by one or two 
extracts. 

A SINGHALEE WEDDING. 

Writing about women and wives brings me to the description 
of a Singhalee Wedding we were at a week ago. I’d have given 
a trifle if you could have been there too, for my account of it 
cannot give you a true idea of what these things really are. It 
was a marriage between our cook and my wife’s ayah or waiting- 


hair were stuck a dozen or two of gilt meat skewers with pearls 
at the end. She did not forget an ivory fan and a silken reticule, 
and on the whole reminded me of a Bartlemy-fair queen, only a 
great deal too ugly. From the chapel we went to the ‘ faint,’’ 
our bullock taking the lead whether we liked it or not. When 
we got to the bridegroom’s house several women rushed out as 
mad as though the place was on fire, and began spreading strips of 
white cloth from our carriage to the door; Mrs. B., however, 
would not tread on these for fear of soiling them. As soon as 
we got out, a gun had to be fired; but as it woulda’t go off, we 
were obliged to stand grilling away in the sun ata terrible rate. 
The gun was tried by a dozen people and in as many different ways, 
but unsuccessfully ; some added more powder, some blew in at 
the touch-hole, one chipped the flint with a chopper, and one at 
last succeeded by applying a lighted stick to the priming, and a 
deuce of a pop it gave, making us all blink and wink, and 
frightening half the bullocks out of their carts. Into the house 
we all squeezed, some twenty or thirty of us, for whom there 
may have been about six chairs. The bride was watered all over 
with sceuted stuff, and had a shower of coloured paper cut small 
poured over her; and after waiting about one hour, tiffin was 
brought in, the bridegroom looking very hot and shiney, no 
doubt having just done the cooking. There was no lack of eat- 
ables, such as they were’; but I saw Mrs. B. several times make 
most horrible faces at something in her mouth, and then quietly 
convey it under the table. I sat next the bride, who made an 
effort to do Europe muster and eat with knife and fork, but what 
with her nervousness and the bits of glass all over her, it 
wouldn’t do: so out of compassion to her 1 took a spoon and 
fed her as well as I could. After tiffin there was dancing and 
guns and fireworks, and lots of nasty lamps blazing away when 
evening came on, which was the signal for our departure. It 
felt very queer to shake hands with our own servants, but it is 
the custom ; and so, after wishing them all sorts of happiness, 
we tried the bullock once more, and fortunately, by the help of 
torches, arrived safely at the bungalow in time fora Christian 
meal, finding the children neither boiled nor roasted. 


The Editor’s Note-Book supplies a curious memoir of a 
very remarkable personage. 

TOM KING THE ANGLO-CHINAMAN, 

In our obituary this week will be found announced the death, 
on Monday the 4th inst. of Kam Tian King, more commonly 
known as Tom King, who was a shopkeeper, navy contractor, 
general agent and broker, and carried on business in Beech- 
street, esteemed and respected by all his acquaintances. He was 
the youngest of two sons of the late Kam Seeang, at one time 
an influential merchant on this island, but his frequent specu- 
lations in the purchase of some of the annual government farms, 
reduced him almost to a state of insolvency, and he very pru- 
dently retired from all business, living in a small house on the 
remnant of what he had saved with his two children, haviog lost 
his wife some three or four years previously. Itis singular that 
the old man determined to give his eldest son entirely a Chinese 
education, while the youngest, the subject of the present notice, 
he resolved to bring up in the English free-school. Both the 
children in a short time made very creditable advancement in 
their learning, the former under the tuition of an experienced 
Singsai or teacher, and the latter under that of Mr. George 
Porter, then master of the free-school, to the great joy and satis- 
faction of the father, who established the eldest son as a retail 
shopkeeper of small wares, and apprenticed the youngest to the 





woman, and being desirous of seeing all novelties, we gladly ac- 
cepted their invite on the occasion, which was in these words :— 





late Mr. W. Cox, who was then in charge of a large warehouse 
and auction rooms, supported principally by one of the mercan- 
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tile houses of the place. Tom King was soon found to be so 
attentive and diligent, that he was, after about three months’ 
servitude, put.on pay, and he continued in the employ of Mr, 
Cox for many years, until the affairs and accounts of the shop 
were closed, and the principal part of the remaining stock sold at 
publie auction, the rest being entrusted. to Tom King for dis- 
posal at ‘a certain commission on account of the owners. At 
length he raised means and purchased the shop and its good-will 
outright, and established himself under the designation of T. 
King and Co. His taking manners and obliging disposition 
made him a general favourite, and a great deal of business now 
flowed upon him, his shop being the resort not only of the whole 
European community, but of sea-faring men of every descrip- 
tion, and other strangers ; and yet he managed to go through all 
his work with remarkable precision, only with the aid of two or 
three Chinese assistants and messengers and a native Christian 
writer, bat making out his bills and accounts in English himself.* 
His name and fame became very generally known among her 
Majesty’s ships in the East, and during the China expedition, he 
cleared a great deal of money, with which, and his former 
earnings, he made some very ill-advised and imprudent adven- 
tures to England, Calcutta, Madras, and the Mauritius; all 
which were productive of great loss, particularly the former, by 
which alone it was said he suffered to the extent of upwards of 
2,000 dollars. These misfortunes naturally preyed so much upon 
his mind that his constitution (habitually delicate) and health 
gradually began to give way; he was attacked with general 
debility and depression of spirits, which rendered him unfit for 
any active business ; his affairs became deranged, and in 1843 he 
was prevailed upon to put them into the hands of trustees, for 
the benefit of his creditors. The shop has since been conducted 
under the responsibility of a Chinese merchant named Kam 
Sookow distantly, we are told, related to Tom King, who 
occasionally still visited the shop to see how matters were get- 
ting on, until his last fatal illness about ten weeks ago. He has 
left a wife and four infant children. 

Tom King was, in ideas, as much English as Chinese. Al- 
though he observed the religious ceremonies of the Chinese at 
their different festivals, and did not dare before bis countrymen 
to declare his disbelief in their fooleries, yet, in private, he fre- 
quently expressed great contempt for them. On this account 
partly, and partly also to the deceased being so universally known 
among all classes, we believe, his friends wished that his funeral 
should be conducted after both the English and Chinese eustoms. 
Accordingly printed funeral cards were issued, and a requisition 
having been made to his Excellency the Admiral, a portion of his 
band was ordered to attend on the occasion. The funeral took 
place on Thursday forenoon, and was accompanied by several 
gentlemen of the European community, Capt. Macpherson, and 
some of the officers of her Majesty’s squadron. A respectable 
Chinese merchant has communicated to, and requested us to 
notice the following instance of the affection and regard in which 
Tom King was held by some of his most particular and intimate 
friends, who visited him daily during his illness, and were in con- 
stant communication with his Chinese medical attendant, who 
could never be prevailed upon to give an opinion as to the real 
state of his patient’s case. A few days, however, before Tom 
King’s demise, the doctor declared that his medicines appeared 
not to have the desired effect, and that the only alternative was 
to invoke the Tokong or Josh. His friends, to the number of 
thirteen or fourteen, lost no time in making the necessary pre- 
parations and assembling with their offerings at the Chinese 
temple, where for three ‘suecessive nights they supplicated his 
Tokongship to spare their friend’s life, and prolong it to that 
period which each of them willingly offered he would curtail out 
of his own—two years ; but they received this reply through one 
of the bonzes :—‘‘ The Tokong is quite astonished at this token 
of so much love and devotedness.”’ 


From Philadelphia we have received a periodical that would 
attract greatly in England. It is called Godey’s Lady's Book, 
and contains all kinds of information likely to please the 
ladies. It has no less than three steel engravings, besides 
humerous woodcuts—essays, tales, poetry, and an entire 
sheet ‘devoted to the Ladies’ Work Department. And this 
latter appears to be in favour just now, for here we have an 
English Work Table Magazine, stuffed full of technicalities, 
of which we must confess entire ignorance, but doubtless to 
‘* our wives and daughters’’ they are sufficiently intelligible. 

The Weeklies have fairly beaten the Monthlies, probably on 
account of their lesser price, and really they contain a much 
greater quantity of talent. Of this legion two of the most 
popular and successful are before us; Sharpe's London 
Magazine is remarkable for the excellecce of its woodcut 





* Tom King could neither read nor write the Chinese character, and 
he spoke English better than he wrote it. ; 





illustrations, and the taste with which its contents, especially 
its poetry, are selected. It numbers among the contributors 
of original matter many names of note, and yet is its price 
extremely trifling. 

The other is the People’s Journal, which also has its en- 

gravings, usually taken from celebrated pictures, and very well 
executed. Moreover, it boasts a long list of distinguished 
writers — personages of no less note than Miss MArTINEAU, 
Lord Nucent, Camitta Toutmin, Esenezer EL.iort, 
and Cuaries MAckKay. 
;* Another scarcely less important class of publications is the 
Serials—or books brought out in parts and numbers, so as to 
be easily attainable by persons who can save a trifle every week 
or month, but who could not muster a large sum at once, 
Most of these publications are now-a-days very beautifully got 
up, both as respects their typography and their pictorial em- 
bellishments. 

The first that offers itself to notice is Messrs. Orr’s I/lus- 
trated Shakspeare, the third part of which has just appeared. 
It is in all respects unique. The engravings are from the 
spirited pencil of Kenny Mrapows, and this part contains 
« The Comedy of Errors,”’ ‘‘ The Merchant of Venice,”’ ‘‘ The 
Midsummer Night’s Dream,’’ and ‘‘ Love’s Labour Lost.”’ 

From the same publishers comes the third part of Dr. 
Worpswortn’s Greece: Pictorial, Descriptive, and Histo« 
rical, another richly illustrated work, having no less than 
three large line engravings, and upwards of twenty exquisite 
woodcuts scattered through the text, all illustrative of scenes 
in the classic land. A more attractive ornament than this 
could not be laid on the drawingroom table. 

Then there is the third part of The Rev. T. Milner’s Gallery 
of Nature, equally pictorial with the work last noticed, but still 
more interesting and instructive, for it is one of those books 
which absorb the attention of the young, as it opens to them 
in plain and intelligible language the wonders of the universe. 
No schoolroom should be without this valuable work. The 
subjects described in this part are ‘‘The High Lands of the 
Earth,” ‘‘The Valleys and Great Levels of the Earth,’”” 
‘Caverns,’ ‘‘ Springs,’ and ‘‘ Rivers.” 

Dr. Carpenter’s Popular Cyclopedia of Natural Science, 
Part III., is in its design something similar to the preceding, 
but a little more minute and technical. It is, however, learn- 
ing made easy, for the doctor has the faculty of making his 
teachings intelligible to the unlearned. This part continues 
the subject of ‘‘ Natural History.’’ 

Last month we noticed with much admiration Mr. CHARLES 
Knicut’s Half Hours with the Best Authors. The second 
part fully sustains its title to universal patronage. It is, as 
we then stated, the happy idea of a gathering of the best 
words of the best authors ; an extract for every day’s reading. 
Variety of style and subject is the evident study of the editor. 
He culls by turns from each writer of note, ancient and 
modern, and poetry as well as prose. All who love reading 
will esteem this work, when completed, as one of the trea- 
sures of their libraries, and it will be sure never to slumber 
there. 

The National Cyclopedia.—Part IV. is a continuation of 
one of Mr. C. Knicut’s bold enterprises, which have done 
so much for the diffusion of knowledge. This part extends 
from the word ‘‘ Annaberg”’ to “‘ Arcesilaus,”’ and is profusely 
illustrated with woodcuts. Beyond all measure, it is the 
cheapest book ever published in this country, and of universal 
utility. No house need now be without its cyclopeedia. 

Knight’s Farmer’s Library, and Cyclopedia of Rural 
Affairs, Part III., is a third important work coming from the 
same warehouse. It is to contain all the knowledge necessary 
to farmers. This part still continues the subject of the ‘“‘ Ox,”” 
and it gives a coloured engraving, with woodcuts, as additional 
attractions. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Select Writings of Robert Chambers. Vol. III. 
London: Orr and Co. 
EAcu successive volume increases our admiration of the 
happy genius of the man who has proved himself not 
only one of the best “ men of business ” of his time, but 
one of its most copious, most clever, and most sensible 
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writers. There is a world of sound practical wisdom in 
this volume—more than in a whole circulating library of 
fashionable novelists. 





JOURNAL OF FRENCH LITERATURE. 
Les Anciens Convents de Paris, Par Madame CHARLES 
Reysaup. Premier récit. “Le Cadet de Colo- 
briéres.”” 1846. 

The Ancient Convents of Paris. By Madame CHaRLEs 
Reysaup. First Tale. “The Cadet de Colobriéres.” 
Tue above is the title of a small volume, forming the 
first of a projected series of tales by Madame ReyBavup, 
illustrative of life, 2 century or more ago, as connected 
with the convents of Paris. There are few general sub- 


consisted in scouring the limited lands of the barony for 
game, the only thing in which it seemed productive; 
he was generally successful in his exploits, and fortu- 
nately so, otherwise the inhabitants of the chateau would 
have found themselves without any thing but dry bread 
for their meals. He is quiet, inoffensive, well-principled, 
and devoted to his remaining sister; beyond these qua- 
lities, which, by the bye, are but negatively developed, 
there is less in him to attract our attention than in any 
other character in the book. Perhaps of himself, he is 
not intended to be remarkable, but only to serve as an 
illustrative example; in any case it is more difficult for 
female writers to depict the characteristics of men, if 
we may judge by their general want of success. 

The youngest daughter of the Colobritres, Mademoi- 





jects more suggestive in their nature than the one she | 
has selected. The conventual life, and all that of mis- | 
fortune or circumstance led to its adoption, has, without 
end, been treated of by the romance writers. Yet, like | 
all subjects that embrace human nature under many } 
phases, it will ever command fresh interest when | 
brought to our notice by talent and genius. That | 
Madame Reypavn is capable of fully commanding our | 
sympathies is evidenced to us by this one example alone, | 
which we have heard, with some degree of justice, com- | 
pared to The Bride of Lammermoor. There is truly 
some faint similarity in the circumstances of the two 
stories, and in the sufferings brought mainly about by 
prejudice and mistaken views of honour; but the conduct 
and management of the whole is utterly different, and 
the catastrophe of the Cadet de Colobriéres is of 
another order of tragedy than that of The Bride of 
Lammermoor. 
We have in the Baron de Colobriéres the country 
gentleman of France, as he existed some seventy or eighty 
years ago, of high family, descended from an ancient 

use of Italy, that numbered among its scions twenty 
cardinals and one pope. The poor baron is far, very far, 
from being an opulent nobleman. Even the inheritance 
of his fathers is reduced, at the date of our tale, to an 
old ruined chateau, a very ancient tower, and some 
atone of barren land situated in the eastern corner of 

ovence. The poor seigneur marries a lady as noble 
and as poor as himself: their union is blessed beyond 
desire; in a few years they see themselves the 
patents of fourteen children. The returns of the 
miserable barony scarcely furnish them with daily 
bread; and for the rest, industry and economy 
must provide. The baroness never owned any other 
gown but that in which she had been married; she 
attired herself and her children in “the antique ma- 
terials that once cortained the huge beds of the cha- 
teau.”” As this numerous family attained to mature 
years, they left the paternal mansion, and sought their 
maintenance elsewhere. The baron, rigid, impertur- 
bable, full of the importance of his own rank and posi- 
tion, would sooner have died than have suffered one of 
his name to derogate from their dignity ; notwithstand- 
ing their pressing necessities, no member of the family 
was allowed to soil the purity of his nobility. Seven 
young Colobriares enter into the service of the monarch, 
or into that of Heaven, in the order of the mendicant 
friars; of the daughters, five are compelled to take the 
habit of the order of Notre-Dame de la Miséricorde, an 
order wherein young women of birth were admitted 
without dowry. Thus there remained at the chateau 
but two of this numerous flock, one son and one daugh- 
ter, the hero and heroine of the tale. 

Gaston de Colobriéres, or as he was styled by the 
country people, the Cadet de Colobriéres, was a fine 
young man of the age of five-and-twenty; he was excel- 
lent as a hunter, and with a mixture of pride and wild- 
ness that would make him turn away his head if he met 
a girl in the road. His chief business and amusement 








selle Anastasie, is not only a character more interesting 
to the reader, but more perfect as a picture. To de- 
scribe her personally,— 


She had magnificent black hair, with dark brown eyes; 
small delicately-made hands, a rosy mouth, that at every smile 
displayed her regular pearly teeth. Nevertheless, the little 
world that surrounded her, never once thought of pronouncing 
her pretty. On Sunday when she went to the adjoining village 
to mass, the peasants looked at her in passing without shew- 
ing the slightest admiration. Her father considered that she 
possessed a certain air which pointed her out as a woman of 
rank, but her mother in sadness noticed the gipsy-brown 
pallor of her complexion, which, in her eye, quite spoilt her 
appearance : the good lady would rather have seen her fresh 
and blooming; for herself, she had no idea she was beautiful, 
and never before her mirror had she entertained the faintest 
idea of pride or vanity. 


Added to these, there was one individual, of whom we 
indeed hear but little, but whose influence upon the for- 
tunes of her family was accidentally very great. This 
was Agathe de Colobriéres, a sister of the baron, whose 
destiny, like that of her young nieces, was to be the 
convent. With her mind and feelings alike repugnant 
to her probable fate, she is accidentally thrown in the 
way of a young merchant, Pierre Maragnon; with him 
she leaves her brother’s house, much to his consterna- 
tion and horror,—a horror that makes him forbid her 
name ever to be mentioned before him ; while the young 
family are brought up without her existence even being 
known to them. The episode which relates her elope~ 
ment from the chateau is almost the most beautiful 

ortion of the book; it is, however, too long for extract 
ere, even if we would sacrifice’to it all mention of the 
rest of the tale. 

At the period the story opens, this Agathe Maragnon, 
being left a rich widow, with one daughter, comes to 
reside in the neighbourhood of her birthplace. Fully 
aware of her brother’s antipathy to herself personally, in 
consequence of the disgrace he considers she has brought 
upon the family name, she sends her young daughter to 
the baron as a mediator between them. She is well 
received, even by her stern uncle; to the others she 
appears an angel. Gaston, her rough cousin, falls in 
love with her; but after remaining a day or two at their 
house, the baron, at her departure, desires she will 
never enter it again. Thus frustrated in the attempted 
reconciliation, the young people, aided by their mother, 
project plans of future amusement, in visiting together 
the surrounding country. Ere long these are carried 
into systematic practice, by Gaston and Anastasie meet- 
i leanore Picgam and her cousin Dominique 
Maragnon at a given spot, and the effect was such as 
the most inexperienced would have foreseen; both 
Gaston and Anastasie are, as far as inclination alone is 
concerned, on the very point of once more bringing dis- 
grace on the family of Colobriéres. But an event un- 
forescen by these happy young people disposes otherwise 
of their fate. The maid servant at the chateau, La Rousse, 
who, in her enthusiastic attachment to the family, had 
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worked herself into a veritable passion for her young 
master, accidentally becomes a witness to one of these 
innocent assignations, and, in her jealousy of Mademoi- 
selle Maragnon, informs the baron of what she has seen. 
Added to this, Eleanore’s future husband has already 
been arranged by her mother, as was the universal 
custom in those days. 


The following day the sun shone clear and bright in the sky; 
no heavy clouds were visible, only here and there a snowy 





flake rested on the deep blue heavens. The Cadet de Colo- 
briéres and his sister escaped joyously from the house after | 
dinner, to proceed towards the valley. Gaston, his gun on 
his shoulder and his bag in his hand, walked on with a lighter 
heart and a bolder step than did his noble ancestor when re- 
turning from the plunder of Rome, loaded alike with booty 
and with glory. Anastasie followed him more leisurely ; she was 
happy also,—happy with a sentiment she could not define, but 
that nevertheless filled her whole soul. Lambin bounded 
before them, leaping and running from very excess of pleasure. 
Thus they gained the entrance of the valley, and then Anas- 
tasie suid to her brother :—‘‘ I am sure we shall arrive first; 
it is yet very early: never mind, we will wait.”” ‘‘ No, my 
cousin is there already ;’’ said Gaston, with his heart beating, 
his voice almost agitated, as he pointed out the impress of a 
little foot on the damp soil. In fact Eleanore was redescending 
the valley, and advancing to meet them. She walked very 
quickly, but when she perceived them she slackened her pace, 
and finally stood still, waiting their approach. 

‘* Ah! my dear cousin, I was so impatient to see you,”’ ex- 





claimed Anastasie, embracing her warmly. Mademoiselle 
Maragnon held her in her arms for a moment, then she turned | 
to Gaston, and without raising her eyes to him, she said in an | 
altered voice, while her countenance became suddenly crimson, 

‘*Good morning, my cousin.’’ Gaston remarked that she did | 
not extend her hand to him as usual, and some little bitterness | 
mingled with the joy which just then animated his heart. ‘It | 
was very wrong in us not to have arrived first here,’’ said he 

in a tone of self-reproach. ‘* You have been waiting for us | 
perhaps; but where is Dominique?’ added he, perceiving | 
Mademoiselle Iréne seated alone at the foot of the Rocher du | 
Capucin. ‘‘ He is gone,’”’ answered Eleanore, ‘‘ he has gone 

back to Marseilles with my uncle.’’ At hearing these words, 

Anastasie felt the delicious content of her heart changed to 

utter sadness. Pain and astonishment pressed upon her to such 

a degree that for one moment she did not breathe ; but nothing | 
in her countenance betrayed her secret anguish,—she said 
simply, with a sigh, ‘‘It is but a week since we walked so 
gaily in the Enclos du Chevrier; we did not think then we 
should be so soon separated!’’ ‘‘ Dominique has been gone 
these four days,’’ continued Eleanore, with a faltering voice, 
‘‘and my mother and I are soon going to leave Belvesers.”’ 
‘*Soon!’’ exclaimed Gaston, turning pale; ‘‘soon, do you 
say? Then you have come to bid us good bye!”’ ‘ Yes,— 
we must go to-morrow!’ said Mademoiselle Maragnon, 
vainly trying to restrain her tears. ‘‘ My uncle wanted to take 
us back with him; but nothing—nothing should induce me to 
go away without having seen you once more.’’ ‘Must you 
leave us, and perhaps for ever?’ cried Anastasie. ‘‘ Oh! 
dear Eleanore, I was not prepared for this!’’ ‘Could I 
foresee what was to happen to me?’’ answered she, sighing. 
‘* Everything is changed for me now.’”” She sat down by the 
bank, on the trunk of an old willow, and taking Anastasle by 
the hand, drew her gently beside her. Gaston stood up before 
the two young girls. ‘* My dearcousin,’’ continued Eleanore, 
in a tone of melancholy and depression that contrasted singu- 
larly with her words, ‘‘ I could not leave you without first tell- 
ing you myself of the most important event of my life; my 
mother and my uncle have resolved to marry me, and in the 
course of a few days I am to be married to my cousin Domi- 
ne ‘Is it possible ?’’ murmured Anastasie, half stu- 
pified. 

Gaston uttered not a word, neither did he move; but his 
eyes closed, and he leaned upon his gun, as if the ground 
shook beneath his feet, and he expected the earth to open and 
receive him. The violent grief caused by the intelligence of 
this marriageto Mademoiselle de Colobri¢res, had, in the very 
rending of her heart, torn away the veil that covered it; the 





intensity of her suffering revealed to her all she felt, and she 


perceived with fear, almost with horror, that she loved 
Dominique Maragnon. Pale, oppressed, her eyes fixed on the 
ground, she clasped Eleanore’s cold hands between hers, and 
struggled to conquer the despair that seemed to master 
her. There were some moments of mournful silence, then 
Anastasie, making a violent effort, said, in a calm voice, 
‘* Doubtless Eleanore, both your mother and your uncle have 
for some time past resolved upon this union.’’ ‘‘ Yes,”’ she 
answered, in the same cheerless and melancholy tone of voice ; 
‘*but they did not tell us of it. It is true, indeed, when I 
was a child, and Dominique was studying at college, they 
did speak of such a thing. My cousin used to say seriously to 
me, that if I were a good little girl he would marry me, and I 
called him my little husband ; but as we grew up, we forgot 
all about it. Who would have thought that our parents would 
remember it, or rather that they always intended we should 
be married? Ah, we knew nothing of it a week ago; we 
were so happy the last time we were together!’’ At this 
recollection her tears overcame her, and she hid her face in 
her handkerchief with such evidently genuine grief, that 
Gaston, in the depths of his heart, felt it quiver with 
joy. * - * During this conference the Cadet 
de Colobritres had thrown his gun upon the ground and 
seated himself a little behind Eleanore, his arm resting on his 
knee, and his face concealed in his hands. Several times the 
young girl had turned half round to him, as if expecting a 
word, a look; but it seemed that he was more occupied with 
counting the nails in Lambin’s collar, who lay at his feet, than 
in thinking of or listening to her. At last Eleanore bent to- 
wards him and said gently, ‘‘ My cousin, we have but a few 
moments more to be together; come near us.’’ He rose in 
silence, and seated himself beside her. The two young 
girls, absorbed in their thoughts, spoke no more. One 
hand Eleanore left in that of Anastasie, with the 
other she abstractedly gathered the long grass that 
grew beside the fallen trunk whereon she sat. As she 
thus cast aside these frail leaves, Gaston collected them one by 
one, and preserved them. A moment after, as Lambin rested 
his head on his master’s knee, Eleanore ceased plucking the 
grass, and slowly caressed the dog. Then Gaston took that 
cold little hand, pressed it to his lips, and kept it in his. 
Again there was a long silence. The evening mist began to 
arise over the surface of the water, the valley lay already in the 
shade, and the air became chilled with the breeze that arose 
from the east, and now murmured among the trees. For more 
than two hours Mademoiselle Iréne had been reading beside 


|the spring; now she closed her book, wrapped her mantle 


around her, and rising, cried out in adry, clear voice, ‘‘ Come, 
Mademoiselle ; come, you will take cold ; itis getting chilly.” 
At this moment they heard the wheels of the carriage sent by 
Madame de Maragnon to bring home her daughter. Gaston 
let fall the hand he had held, and the two cousins rose. 
‘* Adieu, my dear Eleanore,’’ said Anastasie, in a tone of grief 
and resignation, ‘‘ Adieu, do not forget us, and be happy.” 
Eleanore smiled sadly, and raising her eyes to heaven, said, 
‘* T do not know what fate awaits me ; I cannot tell what hap- 
piness there is for me in the future; but I know well that my 
happiest days in this world are already passed — the happiest 
hours of my life have been spent here. May God forgive me, 
who hears me now; but it seems to me that I should be con- 
tented to die, since I have nothing better to look for on this 
earth !’’ With these words, she once more threw herself into 
Anastasie’s arms, made a sign of farewell to Gaston, and 
walked rapidly away, followed by ‘Mademoiselle Irene. The 
Cadet De Colobriéres and his sister returned to the chateau 
almost without uttering a word: the wound that each had 
received was too recent to bear the slightest touch. Without 
entering into any mutual confidence, each understood the 
other: there was no necessity for explanations for each to com- 
prehend the other’s state of mind. 
(To be continued.) 
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— of Dr. Hotmes is an admirable corrective of the 
ston school of mystic poetry. Whether a physician, 
dealing tangibly with the body, is more likely io be prac- 
tical in his conceptions than youthful versifiers, living 
on air, or, what is more likely, that Nature got the start 
of the medical profession, and implanted a fund of 
humour in our lyrical punster at his birth, certain it is 
we have here a man in the midst of an ineffable genera- 
tion, who always writes to be understood. 

Dr. Hotmes’s is not a high nature or a deep nature, 
—that is, he does not overshoot the mark nor undershoot 
it, but being on a level with it, generally hits the bull’s- 
eye. He is a great master of the practical, and you 
might predict, from the neatness, tact, and efficiency of 
his verses, the aptness of his rhymes, and the skilfulness 
of his pauses, that he would be successful in the world, 
and successful he has been. He belongs to the men of 
talent, of whom SypNey Smiru was perhaps the most 
illustrious example of the last generation: men who are 
not so overloaded with genius, that, like a gun over- 
charged with powder, their very efficiency is destroyed 
by its superfluity, but whom Nature, nicely calculating 
the momentum, has provided with just enough of ability 
for the purpose, in the most available form. It is plea- 
sant to meet with such men. They take the world as it 
comes, with the admission that it is wide enough for us 
all. Some men call them insincere and indifferent ; 
others consider them philosophers; while, in reality, 
they are simply well-balanced, healthily constituted men, 
acting their parts as duty prompts them. They are 
humorists—wonderful fellows to meet in an old- 
fashioned stage-coach, where they overcome every 
asperity of rusty springs and squalling children, and 
suffer no more by a iinet cushion than they do by the 
impertinent companion sitting alongside of them upon 
it. They are eclectics in philosophy, talk of the expe- 
dient in politics, and are latitudinarians in religion. 
They have studied the old maxim wisely, that life is 
short and art is long, and set themselves, by every device 
of an ingenious intellect, to lengthen the former and 
diminish the latter. They do not sacrifice themselves to 
abstruse metaphysical investigations, but content them- 
selves with establishing and realising the facts for the 
harder-working metapbysicians to account for. They 
are not abolitionists or teetotalers, and would as soon 
think of going into a mad-house as into a plalanx. In 
a certain aspect of their character, they are magnificent 
cockneys: they love social defences and _ partitions, 
shelter themselves in a snug society of friends, have a 
a love for natural scenery, while they are oftener 
to be found slippered and newspapered in the midst of 
wife and children than on the banks of unmeaning lakes, 
or on the summits of barren mountains. When such 
men write verses, they are often eloquent, rarely sublime; 
they have plenty of good feeling, though they would 
rather give away a genuine dollar than utter a counterfeit 
sentiment. They have but one weakness, if that may be 
called a weakness, which was affected by SHAKSPEARE 
and the Greek dramatists—a disposition to puns. 

Dr. Hotmes’s Rhymed Lesson is confirmatory of all 
these things. It is as philosophical as the ‘“ Essay 
on Man” in the opening—as the well-tuned lines on 
“ Conscience ” witness :— 


Nature has placed thee on a changefu! tide 
To breast its waves, but not without a guide ; 
Yet, as the needle will forget its aim, 

Jarred by the fury of the electric flame, 

As the true current it will falsely feel, 

Warped from its axis by a freight of steel, 

So will thy CONSCIENCE lose its balanced truth 
If passion’s lightning fall upon thy youth ; 

So the pure impulse quit its sacred hold, 

Girt round too deeply with magnetic gold. 


Go to yon tower, where busy science plies 


That little vernier on whose slender lines 

The midnight taper trembles as it shines, 

A silent index, tracks the planets’ march 

In all their wanderings through the ethereal arch, 
Tells through the mist where dazzled Mercury burns, 
And marks the spot where Uranus returns. 


So, till by wrong or negligence effaced, 
The living index which thy Maker traced 
Repeats the line each starry virtue draws 
Through the wide circuit of creation’s laws— 
Still tracks unchanged the everlasting ray 
Where the dark shadows of temptation stray ; 
But, once defaced, forgets the orbs of light, 
And leaves thee wandering o’er the expanse of night ! 


There are some simple, natural thoughts on the 
Sabbath eloquently expressed, followed by a picture, 
which we think might allay the fervours of harsh sec- 
tarianism. 


Deal meekly, gently, with the hopes that guide 
The loneliest brother straying from thy side ; 
If right, they bid thee tremble for thine own, 
If wrong, the verdict is for God alone ! 


What though the champions of thy faith esteem 
The sprinkled fountain or baptismal stream ; 
Shall jealous passions in unseemly strife 
Cross their dark weapons o’er the waves of life ? 


Let my free soul, expanding as it can, 
Leave to his scheme the thoughtful puritan ; 
But Calvin’s dogma shall my lips deride ? 

In that stern faith my angel Mary died ;— 
Or ask if Mercy’s milder creed can save, 
Sweet sister, risen from thy new made grave ? 


True, the harsh founders of thy church reviled 
That ancient faith, the trust of Erin’s child ; 
Must thou be raking in the crumbled past 
For racks and faggots in her teeth to cast ? 
See from the ashes of Helvetia’s pile 
The whitened skull of old Servetus smile ! 
Round her young heart thy ‘‘ Romish Upas’’ threw 
Its firm, deep fibres, strengthening as she grew ; 
Thy sneering voice may call them ‘‘ Popish tricks,’’— 
Her Latin prayers, her dangling crucifix,— 
But De Profundis blessed her father’s grave ; 
That ‘‘idol”’ cross her dying mother gave ! 


What if some angel looks with equal eyes, 
On her and thee, the simple and the wise, 
Writes each dark fault against thy brighter creed, 
And drops a tear with every foolish bead! 


Old Polonius was not more a man of the world than 
Dr. HoumEs in these practical suggestions. 


Choose well your set ; our feeble nature seeks 
The aid of Clubs, the countenance of Cliques ; 
And with this object settle first of all 

Your weight of metal and your size of ball. 
Track not the steps of such as hold you cheap,— 
Too mean to prize, though good enough to keep. 
The “ real, genuine, no- mistake Tom Thumbs’”’ 
Are little people fed on great men’s crumbs. 


If the wild filly, ‘‘ Progress,” thou wouldst ride, 
Have young companions ever at thy side ; 
But, would'st thou stride the staunch old mare, ‘‘ Success,’’ 
Go with thy elders, though they please thee less. 


We must not forget the puns and parlour talk. 


Wear seemly gloves ; not black, nor yet too light, 
And least of all the pair that once was white ; 
Let the dead party where you told your loves 
Bury in peace its dead bouquets and gloves ; 
Shave like the goat, if so your fancy bids, 
But be a parent,—don’t neglect your kids. 


Have a good hat ; the secret of your looks 
Lives with the beaver in Canadian brooks ; 
Virtue may flourish in an old cravat, 

But man and nature scorn the shocking hat. 
Does beauty slight you from her gay abodes ? 

. Like bright Apollo, you must take to Rhoades, 
Mount the new castor,—ice itself will melt ; 
Boots, gloves may fail ; the hat is always felt ! 


Is it possible that Dr. Hotmes had been reading the 





Her vast antenne, feeling through the skies ; 


“ Poets and Poetry of America,” or what balderdash in 
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the shape of commencement speeches has come into his 
hands, that he should hit off so cleverly the prevalent 
nonsense about the great poet who is to arise in this 
country, commensurate with the mountains and streams, 
a very Niagara of a fellow; with a mouth like the Mis+ 
sissippi? 
Land of my birth, with this unhallowed tongue, 

Thy hopes, thy dangers, I perchance had sung ; 

But who shalf sing, in brutal disregard 

Of all the essentials of the ‘* native bard?” 


Lake, sea, shore, prairie, forest, mountain, fall, 
His eye omnivorous must devour them all ; 
The tallest summits and the broadest tides 
His foot must compass with its giant strides, 
Where Ocean thuaders, where Missouri rolls, 
And tread at once the tropics and the poles ; 
His food all forms of earth, fire, water, air, 
His home all space, his birth-place everywhere. 


O when at length the expected bard shall come, 
Land of our pride, to strike thine echoes dumb 
(And many a voice exclaims in prose and rhyme 
It’s getting late, and he’s behind his time), 

When all thy mountains clap their hands in joy, 
And ail thy cataracts thunder “‘ That’s the boy !’”’— 
Say if with him the reign of song shall end, 

And Heaven declare its final dividend ? 
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HEALTH AND MORTALITY OF ENGLAND. 


A return has just been published by authority of the Registar- 
General, containing an abstract from the tables of mortality 
during the quarter ending March 31. From the prefatory re- 
marks relative to the comparative state of the public health dur- 
ing that period, we quote the following interesting extracts :— 

‘‘The returns are obtained from 117 districts. Thirty-six 
districts are in the metropolis, and the remaining eighty-one 
comprise, with some. agricultural districts, the principal towns 
and cities of England. The population was 6,612,800 in 1841. 

‘* Winter appears to be the season in which it is most natural 
for man to die. For many years the number of deaths in England 
has been highest in the winter and lowest in the summer quarter. 
In the summer quarter of 1846 the reverse was observed; the 
mortality was greaterthan it had been in any quarter of the seven 
preceding years ; and in the last winter quarter ending March 
31, 1847, 56,105 persons died inthe districts which make the re- 
turos,—a number greater than has been registered in any cor- 
responding quarter, and 6,035 above the corrected average. The 
deaths in the quarter in all England and Wales may be estimated 
at 120,000. 

‘The published tables shew that the mortality was eonsider- 
ably above the average in the winter quarters (ending March 31) 
of 1840, 1841, 1845, 1847, and much below the average in the 
winter quarters of 1839, 1842, 1843, 1844, and 1846. The regis- 
trars in their notes ascribe the increased mortality generally to 
inflammation of the lungs and air tubes, to typhus, and other 
diseases, and the effects of cold on the aged. The high price of 
provisions is also mentioned. 

‘The disastrous effect of the immigration of the Irish poor 
on the health of English towns was dwelt on in the previous 
quarterly return. The evil increased during the winter quarter ; 
and the deaths at Liverpool, where the mortality has always 
been high, were 3,068, or 1,134 more than in the winter quar- 
ter of 1846, and nearly 1,000 above the average of ordinary 
seasons. 

‘*15,289 deaths were registered in London during the first 
thirteen weeks of the year; a greater number than has 
been registered in any previous winter since the weekly 
table commenced. The district of Lewisham, and the sub- 
district of se es united now to the London districts, 
have only added 171 to the deaths. Upon the whole, the 
health of London, like that of the rest of the country, has 
been below the average; and although the causes are to a certain 
extent accidental, and, as we may hope, transitory, it is evident 
that the health of towns in England is at present stationery, not 
to say retrograding. 

‘* A new Bill for improving the health of towns has been pre- 
pared and broughtin by the Viscount Morpeth, Lord John Rus- 
sell, and Sir George Grey. As this Bill is likely to occupy the 
attention of Parliament in the present session, it may be useful 
to introduce here some extracts from a series of calculations, 
based on thecensus returns, and the deaths registered during the 





seven years from 1838 to 1644. From these results the durationof 
life can be deduced. Corrections have been made for the increase 
of population, deaths in hospitals, and other disturbing causes. 

‘*The mortality in Liverpool, Manchester, and some other 
places, has been before adverted to. The subsequent tables 
shew the mortality of all the districts now ineluded in the Lon- 
don tables of mortality. They afford ample materials for tea- 
soning ; but I shall here only direct attention to a few of the 
points bearing more immediately on the great question of the 
health of towns. London contained 1,950,000 inhabitants in the 
middle of the year 1841, and 342,000 deaths were registered 
within its limits in the septennial period, of which 1841 was the 
middle year. The deaths on the average were 48,857 annually. 
To 1,000 females living at all ages 23 died, while to 1,000 males 
living at all ages 27 died yearly. The mortality of females in the 
neighbouring counties, during the same seven years, was from 18 
to 20; of males, 19 to 21 in the 1,000; the mortality of females 
in London was 5, of males 8 in the 1,000 more than in the 
healthiest county. Out of an equal number of females living, 
there were three deaths in London for every two in the healthy 
counties. Of the 1,000 boys under five years of age in Surrey, 
and 1,000 in Sussex, 48 and 50 died annually ; out of 1,000 in 
London, 93 died annually. The mortality of children under five 
years of age is twite as great in London as in the adjacent 
counties, including several towns. 

‘The excess of deaths in London is not the result of climate, 
for the climate differs little from that of surrounding counties ; 
and some of the London districts are not more unhealthy than 
many country districts. Take Lewisham for instance, compris- 
ing Blackheath, Sydenham, Eltham, and Lewisham itself. The 
annual mortality of females was 16, of males, 18, in 1,000. 


The actual deaths registered in London during the seve 
years from 1838 to 1844 were .. ae es ee .. 342,000 
If the mortality during the period had not been greater than 
in Lewisham, the deaths in London would have been 
about *e oe = oe be ws = «. 244,128 





Excess of deaths in London .. ee .- 97,872 


Here are 97,000 deaths in seven years from causes peculiar to 
Loudon. Other districts may be taken in the place of Lewisham, 
but the result would be the same. 

“ A considerable part of the population of London is recruited 
from the country, immigrants entering chiefly at the ages 16 to 
35, in a state of good health. The sick and weakly probably 
remain at home; many of the new-comers too, unmarried, when 
attacked in London by slow consumption—the most fatal disease 
at the ages of from 15 to 35—return to their father’s house todie ; 
so that the mortality of the great city is made to appear in the re- 
turns lower at those ages than it is. If we take children under 
5 years of age, where neither these disturbing causes nor oveupa- 
tion interfere, the deleterious influence on health, of London in 
its present state, will appear undisguised in all its magnitude. 

The deaths registered in London under five years of age were 139,598 

The deaths, if the mortality had not been. higher than in 

Lewisham, wouldhave been .,. os or oe -. 80,632 


Excess of deaths in London among children 58,96) 


‘Here are more than 58,000 children destroyed in London 
within 7 of the last 10 years! 

‘In these plain and appalling facts—in the detailed. state- 
ments of the mortality at each age of life in the several districts 
—or in the circumstances of the severe! parts of the population, 
it is difficult to discover any valid reasons for excluding London 
from the operation of the measure of her Majesty’s government 
for‘ Improving the Health of Towns in England,’ "’ 








ART. 


Pew Publications. 
The Art-Union for May. 

Few periodicals have made such efforts to deserve its popu- 
larity as this. It contains all that the lovers of art can desire 
to know, with much to gratify the eye. The large engraving 
entitled ‘‘ The Blossoms,’’ from a picture by Sir W. Ross, is 
alone worth the cost of the entire work: but, besides these, 
there are portraits of Macirsz and Frira, and a multitude 
of woodcuts. The article on ‘The Arts of Design,’’ as 
gathered by Dr. Taytor, in the manufactories of France, is 
extremely interesting, and will tend to the cultivation of the 
taste at home, where there is so much room for improvement. 
Another curious paper is that on ‘‘ Old English Carriages,” 
which has some twenty illustrations. Mrs. S. C. Hav has 
contributed a fairy tale, called ‘‘ Midsummer Eve,’’ which 
some artist of genius has lavishly adorned with his pencil. 
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EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
Tus was opened to the publie on Monday, and it fully 
answers the expectations which rumour had excited. We 
have no hesitation im pronouncing it the best exhibition 
upon the whole that we have yet seen. Wesay “‘ upon the 
whole,” for former exhibitions have had some one or two greater 
pictures, but never was there one in which so many excellent 
works have appeared, and where the general average of merit 
has been so high. All the greatest artists of the day have 
contributed to it, but mone so numerously as to monopolise 
undue space. It is remarkable, too, that the best works are 
those of artists who have departed from their usual styles and 
dared new themes,—who are, in short, least like themselves. 
It is difficult, in viewing such a gallery as this, not to be in- 
fluenced in judgment of comparative merit by the names of 
note. When we look at a picture by an artist of established 
repute and acknowledged genius and do not admire, we are 
apt to question our own taste rather than the artist’s skill in 
the particular instance, although, in truth, the greatest genius 
is not always equally inspired. ‘* Aliguando bonus dormitat 
Homerus.’’ Occasionally the ablest men will shew themselves 
inferior to mediocrity, though mediocrity will never by any 
accident attain to the excellence of genius. The powersof an 
artist, whether in poetry, painting, or music, are to be mea- 
sured by the height to which he can soar, and not by his 
descents to the common earth. 

The first question which every visitor will ask himself, and 
which will be asked of him after he has quitted the rooms, is, 
which of all this grand array of pictures do you deem the 
best? It sometimes happens that one so decidedly overpasses 
all the rest, that the vote of the large majority will be at once 
conceded in its favour. But it is not so with the present ex- 
hibition. The suffrage will probably be distributed among 
some half-dozen, and each critic will therefore prefer his own 
favourite. Ours is, as the foremost in class, in composition, 
in spirit, in execution, Frosr’s Una, No. 14, a picture that 
amply confirms all the anticipations in which for two years past 
we have ventured to indulge as to the capacities of this artist’s 
genius. The figure of the ‘‘ heavenly Una’’ is the beau ideal 
of the character—it expresses purity. The nymphs are such 
as we imagine wood-nymphs to be, gay and graceful, and 
without a trace of the meretriciousness that characterises the 
nudities of Erry. The satyrs, too, are wonderfully spirited ; 
each face is a study,—and the expression is that of boisterous 
mirth, instead of the disgusting brutality with which it is the 
fashion with artists to invest them. We understand that this 
fine picture was instantly purchased by her Majesty. 

Next to it in excellence is, perhaps, F. Goopau’s Village 
Holiday (No. 453) ; a picture of which Wirxre might have 
been proud. The grouping is admirable, and every figure 
tells its own tale. The rollicking mirth of the dancers is dis- 
played in limb and face. The old man, arrived at that stage of 
intoxication called “ glorious,” is dragged by his two daugh- 
ters before, and thrust by the two children behind, towards 
the band of dancers, with intent to make him join the sport. 
The accessories, too, are all in admirable taste. Here is 
manifestly one who will at least sustain, if he does not extend, 
the reputation of the purely English school of art. 

Next after this. great work we should place The London 
Road a hundred years ago, by Creswicx (No. 511), another 
thoroughly English picture—a landscape such as England 
only can exhibit, and which an English artist only can transfer 
to canvas. We do not remember ever to have seen so perfect 
a sky; and the foliage, and the hue of the atmosphere, and the 
reality of every object, even to the waggon and horses that 
have just gained the brow of the hill, and catch the rays of the 
slope. sun, are worthy of the best days of Consranne. In 
this wonderful picture the artist has so departed from his 
wonted manner that it was some time before we recognised 
the master’s hand, and even then we did not feel quite confi- 
dent until assured by the catalogue. As a picture to hang 
before the eye in a sitting-room, where it could be looked at 
day after day, to be ever more enjoyed, and to find in it fresh 
beauties, we should prefer this to any other in the Gallery. 

And next to it in merit, but at no great interval, we should 
place Sranrizip’s French Troops fording the Margra 
(No. 74.) In this, also, we were unable, at first, to discover 
the artist. He, too, has departed from his accustomed man- 
ner and themes. Whether we examine the foreground—the 


river rippling over the stones, the passing storm, the labouring 
army, or the snow-clad mountains in the distance, we are 
perplexed which most to admire. Last summer, we chanced 
to cross this very ford on a day somewhat brighter, but still 
with storms flying about, and the Appenines uncapped with 
snow ; and we then exclaimed to the friends who accompanied 
us, ** What a scene for an artist! Oh! For Sranrirexp’s 
pencil to transfer this ‘charming scene to canvas !”—little 
thinking that the work was not merely contemplated, but in 
progress ; and here it is, just such as we had desired, with the 
added interest of the passage of an army, to give animation to 
the scene ! 

Of Epwtn Lanps£Er, we cannot speak so favourably as 
usual. Of his two pictures, one is not in its subject attrac- 
tive, and in the other, we are disappointed with the treatment. 
No. 186, Van Amburgh and the Lions, was painted for the 
Duke of WeLiincron. The expression of the crouching 
beasts is extraordinary, such as LANpsEER only could have 
pourtrayed. The lioness shrinks at the feet of the brute- 
tamer; the lion rests his paws upon the bars, the tiger turns 
his eyes with fear and rage, but with an expression that seems 
to say, “I would an I could.””—* T will when I can.”—“ I 
bide my time for vengeance.”—The other is (No. 71) The 
Drive ; Shooting Deer in the Park. This picture wants 
unity. There is a manifest fault, which mars its interest. It 
is divided into two parts, by a wall of rock. Below are the 
gamekeepers, restraining the impatience of the dogs; above 
and behind, are seen a herd of stags, bounding over the coun- 
try with the speed of the wind. Their excellence is in the 
energy of motion which their attitudes express ; but, altoge- 
ther, the picture is a disappointing one. 

Mactiss, also, is not inhis happiest mood. His great pic- 
ture (No. 178), Noah’s Sacrifice, is extravagant in colouring, 
and indicates, we fear, a lapsing into an extreme of mannerism 
that will be fatal to his fame. His composition is as good as 
ever : the groups are as full of expression—the tale is as elo- 
quently told ;—there is the same power in every part, but also 
the same brick-dust hues and the same hard outlines. It is 
certainly the worst of his performances. ; 

We had forgotten Mutreapy’s Burchell and Sophia 
(No. 134), one of the best pictures in the great room. Its ex- 
cellence is in the sentiment so delicately expressed as well as 
in the handling—almost Dutch-like in its minuteness. 

In the first room there is a picture that attracts all eyes, 
although the subject is unpleasing ; but in power of expression 
and colouring it is a marvel. We allude to No. 456, Brarp’s 
Liberation of Slaves on board a Slaver captured by a French 
Ship of War, in which the visitor will note the variety of 
attitude and expression—the emotions written on every face— 
the extravagant delight of the liberated slaves—the energy with 
which he in the centre throws off his manacles—the gaze of 
thankfulness of the young girl who lies upon the deck, and then 
the singular effect of the light of the setting sun upon the ship, 
upon the countenances, and upon the tawny skins. It is a 
picture which, once seen, will never be forgotten. : 

But we must pause here, and shall resume our survey again 


and again. 
THE WATER-COLOUR SOCIETY. 


Two classes of subjects fillthe walls of this Gallery,—land- 
scape and social scenes. It was so formerly, and so it is 
likely to continue. These are the subjects for which water- 
colour is peculiarly adapted. 

And the names of the artists are the old familiar ones. 
Cortey Fieipine greets the eye at every turn with his 
heaths, mists, and storms. De Wunr has at least a dozen of 
his bold, coarse, but effective sketches; Prout offers his street 
views; BeNnTLEY brings his recollections of rivers and seas, 
ships and smallcraft; Hunt compels many a smile by his 
inimitable country lads and lasses in all sorts of awkward 
predicaments ; Freperick Tartor proves himself the Lanp- 
seer of water-colour in his groups of animals; Nas# con- 
tributes some exquisite interiors ; ALFRED Frirr has brought 
home a series of pictures from a tour in Wales; and Bar- 
THOLOMEW tempts the eye with flowers and fruit that are re- 
freshing to look at. - : 
Altogether the exhibition is very similar indeed to its pre- 
decessors—neither better nor worse, having little of novelty 





in subject or name. But then the Society had previously 
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attained almost to perfection in its branch of Art, and conse- 
quently little opportunity is given for progress. Let us turn 
now to notice the most remarkable of the pictures. 

No. 7, The Lake of Geneva, by Georce Fripp, is very 
real; the water is exquisitely transparent, and has the hue of 
nature, for there it is as blue as it is represented. 

Beauvais, by Joseru Nasu (No. 15), is almost equal to 
Provt in his happiest moods, as will appear by comparing it 
with 


No. 28, Strasbourg, by Prout himself. How the build- 


ings stand out against the sky, and how elaborated is every 
part ! 

No. 27, A Day in the Forest of Atholl, by W. EvANs.— 
Groups, game, and horses, and people, in picturesque costume 
and attitudes, and the scene is one of those fine bits of forest 
scenery which cannot be looked at without longing to be in 
the midst of it. 

No. 3] is The Isle of Staffa, by Corptey Fievpine, and 
one of his happiest compositions. Iona in the distance,—the 
rocks, the sea, remind us of Turner in his better days. 

Joseru Nasu offers a fine interior in No. 38, a Chapel 
in the Cathedral, Bruges, subdued in tone, and church-like 
in its effect. It has this artist’s wonted minuteness of work- 
manship. 

No. 45 is one of Davip Cox’s ever fresh and truthful 
transcripts of nature, a scene near Capel Cary, Wales; and 
we should equally covet his Windsor Park (No. 76). 

Interesting in its subject and for its execution is Mr. 
Guennie’s View of the Forum of Rome, taken from the 
School of Xanthus. He has been content to copy the place 
as it is, without adding or omitting for the purpose of making 
a picture. 

No. 56. Drumadoun, by W. A. NesFIELD, is remarkable 
for its rich but not exaggerated colouring. The same artist 
has an equally brilliant work in No. 124, Ben Noosh. The 
composition is fullof poetry, and the hand of a real artist is 
visible in every part, equally in the energy of the fighting 
deer and the beauty of the landscape. 

No. 63 is a view of the Piazza del Duomo at Venice, by 
Cartiow. It is clever in colouring and in drawing, and with 
its companion, the Bridge of Sighs, No. 127, makes us hope 
be he will not quit Venetian scenes until he has exhausted 
them. 

No. 60 isa Hermit, by Hunt, a picture in his own manner. 

The next that attracts the eye is No. 72, Jupiter nursed by 
Amalthea, from the pencil of J. Cristaty. It is worked up 
with singular elaboration, every part being finished with 
miniature care. The laboriousness of this artist deserves 
great commendation, for it is a rare faculty now-a-days. 

No. 89 is another of Provr’s master pieces, Augsburg, 
and with his Nuremberg, No. 168, are specimens to which an 
Englishman would point with pride when he desired to shew 
an Italian the state of art in this country. Prout has almost 
created a style, and stands as it were at the head of a school. 
He represents one branch of the art. 

But as it is our intention to survey the galleries at leisure, 
and treat of their contents at more length than usual with a 
journal, we pause here, purposing to continue the notices from 
time to time, as inclination prompts, or opportunity offers. 


—~— 


THE ART-UNION. 


Tae eleventh annual general meeting of the Art-Union of 

ndon was held on Tuesday week, in Drury Lane Theatre. 
The Duke of Cambridge presided. The report gave a glowing 
account of progress. The number of subscribers is now 17,000, 
being an increase of 1,000 since last year. The subscriptions 
during the first year were 489/.; they are now 17,8711.; and 
the reserve fund is 2,196. The premium of 5001. offered last 
year has been awarded to Mr. Calder Marshall, for the statue 
of The Dancing Girl Reposing. Mr. H. Foley has obtained the 
prize of 100/. for a statue of Innocence. The plate of the Con- 
valescent of Waterloo, due in 1845, but delayed by uncontrollable 
circumstances, is in the printer’s hands. The prints for the 
current year are The Last Embrace and The Neapolitan Wedding, 
together with the outlines from seven of the cartoons submitted 
in competition for the premium of 500/.: they are all in a for- 
ward state. The Council proposed to issue for the ensuing year 
a series of thirty illustrations of Milton’s L’Allegro and Jl Pen- 
seroso, engraved on wood in the best manner. The following 
artists have already undertaken to supply designs :—J. Absolon, 


E. H. Corbould, M. Claxton, W. Dyce, E. Duncan, A. Elmore, 
J. Franklin, F. Goodall, J. Gilbert, J. P. Knight, R. A., W. L- 
Leitch, Kenny Meadows, H. O'Neil, F. Pickersgill, J. N. Paton, 
P. F. Poole, H. C. Selous, F. W. Topham, W. C. Thomas, J- 
Tenniel, E. H. Wehnert, H. Warren, and E. M. Ward. Every 
subscriber will receive a copy of this work for each guinea sub- 
scribed. Mr. Nixon had been commissioned to make a reduced 
model of the figure of Thalia, in the British Museum, with a 
view to its being cast in iron. The total sum set apart for the 
| purchase of works of art, and for the completion of the various 
statuettes, bronzes, and casts, is 14,933/. The proceedings ter- 
| minated with the drawing for the prizes; which, as usual, was 
performed by two ladies. 
—_>—- 





HER Magesty’s FAMILY PicTURES.—Tickets to view the 
| two royal pictures by Winterhalter, in the banqueting-room, in 
| St. James'’s-palace, will be issued from the Lord Chamberlain’s 

office, from 12 to 4 0’clock. Each ticket will admit the lady or 

gentleman whose name will be inserted in it, and five other per- 
| sons. All applications must be made personally, or through a 
| responsible agent, as it will be impossible to send tickets or to 
| answer written applications. Ladies and gentlemen receiving 
| tickets will be required to leave their names and addresses on 
| their cards, at the Lord Chamberlain’s office. 

Etty’s Joan oF Arc.—This picture, painted in three com- 
partments, is now being exhibited in the gallery of the Royal 
Academy. It has been purchased by Mr. Warts, the engraver, 
for 2,5001. the price fixed by the artist. It occupied Mr. Etty 
twenty years in painting, during which time he repeatedly visited 
the continent to study the locale of the scenes represented. This 
beautiful work of art is well fitted for a national institution. 








MUSIC. 


MUSICAL PERIODICALS. 


Some musical periodicals have been sent to us, and claim a 
passing notice. 

Parts II. and III. of Woov’s Songs of Scotland, is an ex. 
cellent thought well accomplished. Eight favourite Scotch 
songs are given in each Part, with pianoforte accompaniments, 
and a history or critical notice of each song. It cannot fail to 
be widely popular. 

The Parish Choir; or, Church Music Book, appears witha 
supplement. It contains the best music, with instructions for 
using it. 

Two more parts of Mr. Nove.to’s editions, both of Hay- 
pon’s Creation, and HANDEL’s Messiah, still surprise us, by 
their beauty and cheapness. 

—_—~o— 

Tue system of giving lectures upon music, with respect to 
the history of the composers and the state of inventive art, is 
of rapid growth, and cannot fail to produce a beneficial effect 
upon the audiences who assemble to hear them. It is inter- 
esting to all to view the progress, or to watch the retrogression 
of art—to mark its rapid strides to a point beyond which it 
ceases to advance, even if it does not begin to recede. Few, 
however, know how to arrive at this stage in critical acquire- 
ment, either from want of leisure, or of that mental activity 
which constantly enlarges the operation of the perceptive 
faculties, and stores the judgment with the more deeply-hidden 
treasures of thought. The labour attending those investiga- 
tions which produce such results is therefore avoided by the 
multitude, not only on its own account, but because in music 
there is an external pleasure of the ear which indisposes the 
mind to any effort beyond voluptuous self-abandonment to its 
fascinations. An attempt, therefore, which should blend the 
two points of attraction in one, by elucidating the history of 
the great masters, and pointing out the principles to which 
they adhered, or the passions they sought to illustrate, 
together with a well-digested and arranged selection from 
their works, should command among all well-educated 
amateurs no ordinary attention. Upon no one more fitly 
than the immortal Hanpet can such an experiment be 
made. The vastness of his genius and the variety of his 
subjects afford to the lecturer the most ample field for investi- 
gation into which the audience would be beguiled by the just- 
ness and dignity of well-executed airs and other pieces from 
his less known works—his Italian operas, for instance, s0 justly 
celebrated in his own day. Hitherto attempts at musical lec- 
tures have been the work of artists, inadequately prepared for 
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the task by any other than musical acquirements. Their 
synopses have contained little more than the most meagre 
anecdotes, often irrelevant, and sometimes absurd, and always 
devoid of any really illustrative object. We have received a 
prospectus of a series of concert lectures, which, from the deep 
enthusiasm, sound learning, and high professional standing of 
the projector, will tend much to remove this imputation. 
Mr. Roputno Zacy, many years in the first ranks of musi- 
cal campaigning, has announced a course of lectures upon the 
principles which we have set forth; and as he comes in no 
reliance upon himself for the musical illustration, but seconded 
by the talents of Misses Dercy and Hawes and Messrs. 
MAnveRrs and Puiuips, we have a just right to anticipate a 
fulfilment of the high object, and a great treat to the lover of 
music no less than to the musical antiquarian, Mr. GREEN, 
of Soho-square, is associated with Mr. Zacy in the undertak- 
ing, and has procured a harpsichord, supposed to have been in 
the possession of HaNnpEt, for the purpose of illustrating the 
state of musical mechanics in his day, and affording the public 
an opportunity of contrasting the harpsichord of HANDEL with 
the grand-piano of MENDELSSOHN. 


—@— 


Among the other musical visitors who are announced to be 
approaching London, is Dr. Lowe of Stettin—well known in 
Germany as a composer of lieder, and a powerful and expressive 
singer of the same ; and who is also a pianoforte player and or- 
ganist of good renown.—The French papers promise us a visit 
from a Signor Ciardi—described as a most accomplished flute 
player. 





THE DRAMA AND PUBLIC 
AMUSEMENTS. 


JENNY Linp.—‘! The Swedish Nightingale’’ has appeared at 
last—Tuesday was the day appointed for her débiit before an 
English audience, and long before the doors were opened, crowds 
were collected. Every part of the house was filled to suffocation. 
The Queen and almost all the personages of note now in Lon- 
don were present. Expectation was highly wrought, and, strange 
to say, it was not disappointed. Fame had, in this instance, fallen 
short of the merit. All who heard are unanimous in expressions 
of astonishment and delight. As she stepped upon the stage, a 
huge burst of greeting—a sincere, hearty welcome—rose from 
every part of the house. Then there wasa pause of expectation. 
She opened her lips, and ere she had sung half-a-dozen bars, 
the presence of an unrivalled artist was acknowledged by all. 
It is not power so much as expression, —not mechanical ex- 
cellence only, but an inspiring soul, which characterises her 
genius. Her voice is full and rich, with a wonderful power of 
sustaining ber notes, and, as it were, causing them to melt away 
into silence, while the listener holds his breath entranced. As 
an actress also she is very interesting,—so simple, so natural, so 
expressive. Her whole manner, indeed, is marked by simplicity. 
She does not appear to be conscious that she is the centre of ad- 
miration, or that she is doing anything extraordinary. No 
effort is visible—there is not a trace of affectation. All who 


tired of his bargain, and glad to throw it up, unless he can have 
it on far easier terms. There is now therefore, we fancy, some 
possibility of Mr. Macready, with Sir E. Bulwer Lytton’s new 
plays in his hand, resuming the managerial reins.—It is said, 
also, that Mr. and Mrs. Keeley will be shortly succeeded at 
the Lyceum by the most successful of manageresses—Madame 
Vestris. 

M. Vatel is negotiating with Mdlle. Jenny Lind for part of the 
next season at the Italian Opera. The existing engagements of 
the fair Suédoise put her remaining in Paris for the entire sea- 
son out of the question. We look with interest to the result of 
the negotiation. 

The Spanish comedians and dancers close their representations 
on Tuesday, after which they proceed to London, where they are 
| to appear at Drury-lane. 

Madame Stoltz has taken her departure, it is understood, 
for London, whence she proceeds to Germany and St. Peters- 
burgh. 

LEcTURES ON CHEMICAL VEGETATION.—At the Royal 
Polytechnic Institution, on Monday evening last, the first of a 
new course of lectures on the above-named subject was delivered 
| by F. H. Homes, Esq. chemical lecturer to the Aldersgate and 
Charlotte-street Schools of Medicine, &c. The subject of this 
first lecture was the Composition of Plants, which he stated 
consists of various chemical substances. He proposed to shew 
how the structure and the proper nourishment of plants were 
dependant on these agents. The modes in which the salt of potas- 
sium, sodium, and lime were taken up from the soil in their dif- 
ferent forms were described; and those ingredients upon which 
the mechanical structure was essentially dependant, as well as 
those which were selected for the food of plants for giving colour 
to the foliage, were fully painted. There was a great deal of 
new and useful information given in a most simple and engaging 
manner ; and as the lecturer proceeded, the facts were demon- 
strated by many striking experiments. From such a subject, so 
well handled, all may realise a highly intellectual treat. 





CORRESPONDENCE. > 


MR. HUGH MILLER. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC. 


Sir,—In your number for last Saturday, in the article on 
‘‘ First Impressions of England, by Hugh Miller,”’ the re- 
viewer wishes his readers to understand that Mr. MiLueEr is 
still a stonemason. Such is not the case. Mr. MiLier’s 
talents caused him to be taken notice of many years ago, and 
he held the situation of accountant in a bank in the north of 
Scotland for several years. (By the way, he has published a 
very popular and useful pamphlet on the Currency, as regards 
the mischievous tendency of Peew’s Bill.) He left the bank 
to become editor of the Witness newspaper, published in 
Edinburgh, and second to none in Scotland for literary ability. 
He is now principal proprietor, and, as regards pecuniary 
means, comfortable; though, to the regret of his friends, his 
health has been very indifferent for some time back. 

I have taken the liberty of stating these facts, as they may 





read the deeply interesting memoir which we were enabled ex- 
clusively to give to the public a fortnight ago, will recognise in 
every look and tone and gesture the character developed in that | 
singular story of genius and perseverance triumphing over diffi- | 
culties. At the close of the performance she was thrice called | 
before the curtain to receive the vociferous homage of the au- 
dience to talents, natural and acquired, such as in vocal art 
were probably never before combined. We shall have frequent 
opportunity of dwelling upon her excellences separately—enough 
for this week to record the first blaze of her triumph. 

FRENCH PLAys.—M. REGNIER and Mademoiselle DENAIN 
made their first appearance here on Monday, in DuMAs’s play, 
Les Demoiselles, de. St. Cyr. ReGNiER, personified Hercule 
de Couldy, the financier’s son, whom the Viscount tempts into 
all kinds of awkward scrapes, with an ease and delicate percep- 
tion of shades of character which mark him a great artist. He 
has caught the spirit of the age of Louis XIV., and is the 
French gentleman of that lax period in every look and gesture. 
Mademoiselle DENAIN played the part of Charlotte in the senti- 
mental strain that becomes the character. The mise en scene 
was in excellent taste, and no expense was spared in the cos- 
tumes. | 

Our contemporaries advertise that Drury-lane Theatre is once | 
again to let; Mr. Bunn having published an epistle to the effect | 
that, though he has a renewal of his lease, it is with his wish that | 
the property is thrown open to competition for those who have | 
‘* different principles of management’’ from his own. This para- | 
graph, being explained, seems to intimate that Mr. Bunn is| 





tend to shew that the Scotch do not suffer a// their talented 
men to pine in obscurity. 
With the best wishes for the increased success of your truly 
valuable periodical, 
I am, Sir, &c. 
Paisley, May 5, 1847. VERITAS. 





ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS. 





SONNET. 
BY CALDER CAMPBELL. 

Hope, Doubt, Despair, oh! mystic triad, spinning 
The threads which colour Life’s predestined web ;— 
Digging the well, whence threefold currants ebb 

To slake men’s thirst, or rouse from scant beginning 
The parching fever of gigantic Care !— 

Doubt is the germ of Woe,—the seed whence sinning 
And sorrowing send forth the tree, Despair— 

Whose bitter fruit is—Death ’—The swart and red 
Thus tinge Life’s weavings ; but Hope—foe to Strife— 

Bringeth her bright blue tint,—her waters, bred 
Of Purity and Health,—to smile and glow 

Athwart our lot, too dangerous-dark to tread 
Companion’d by desponding Doubt ; and so 

Hope spurs us up the precipice of Life! 
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Rheixvs-at-Haw, Wert of Kin, Kc. UdAdanted. 


[This is part of a complete list now being extracted for Taz Carricfrom 
the advertisements that have appeared in the newspapers during 
the present century. The reference, with the date and ner of each 
advertisement, cannot be stated here without subjecting the aragraph 
to duty. But the figures refer to a corresponding entry in a book kept 
at Tue Critic Office, where these particulars are preserved, and 
which will be communicated to any applicant. To prevent impertinént 
curiosity, a fee of half-a-crown for each inquiry must be paid to the 
publisher, or if by letter, postage stamps to that amount inclosed.] 


794, Mux or Kix of Ropert Parken, formerly of Rochester, and 
afterwards of Maidstone, Kent, then of Bath, where he died, 27th 
of March, 1837, or their representatives. 

795. Wittiam CunNINGHAME, formerly an ensign of her Majesty’s 
26th regiment of foot, who was supposed to be drowned at sea in 
the vee ery ship Maria, in Dec. 1805, residuary legatee named 
im the will of Willam Cunninghame, late of Weston-place, St. Pan- 
cras, Middlesex, esq, (died August, 1805) or his personal represen- 
tatives. To claim. 

796. Cousins of Grorce CLUBLEY, of Scarborough, Yorkshire (died 
4th Nov. 1837), both on the father’s and mother’s side, or their 
legal representatives. 

797. Next or Kin of Hucu Derry, who was accidentally burnt to 
death in a house which he occupied in the eastern part of London, 
about the year 1931. Something to their advantage. 

798. Lacatees of WILLIAM FULKE GreVILLE, late of Hatenborough 
House, and of Dover, Kent, died 14th Jan. 1837. To come in 
and prove. 

799. Certiricatre of the Buriat of Joun Wetts, a journeyman 
butcher, who left the neighbourhood of East Garston, Berkshire, 
upwards of sixty-eight years ago, and was reported to have died 
in the neighbourhood of London, about forty-eight years since. 
Two guineas reward. 

800. Deep or SETTLEMENT, supposed to have been made upon the 
marriage of Mr. Henry Reaper, late of Lothbury, London, mer- 
chant, with Miss ANN Sumprer, some time about the year 1792. 
£20 reward. 

801. Sanan Kitcuen, wife of Thomas Kitchen, joiner and military sash 
maker, who, in 1827, was resident in Islington. Something to 
her advantage. Information of her death rewarded. 

Fanny Warren, who married James Parramore, of Bristol, dyer, 
in 1818, and afterwards resided for some years at Guernsey with 
her husband. Something to her advantage. Information of her, 


802, 


or, if dead, of her burial, will be rewarded. She was at Exeter in | 
1829, and was supposed to have been born at Thorverton, near 


that place. 
803. Recister of Manniace of CaristorneR Parker and Mary 


Lippiarp; and the BaprisMaAL Reeister of MARY PARKER, | 
their daughter. Both events took place in London between 1745 | 


and 1775. Ten guineas reward. 


$04, Next or Kin of Ann BLAke, of Lisbon-street, Bethnal-green, | 


widow, deceased. Something to advantage. 
805. ANNUILTANTS named in the Will of Lanpy Essex Ker; viz. Mrs. 
Wood, — Wainright, E. Taite, C. Campbell, M. Youd, or Yond, 


| 
| 
— Greatorex, — Holloway, — Green, — Tenand, and S. Panks, 4 


or their representatives. 

806, Jane Jonnson, formerly OWEN, widow of John Johnson, Jate of 
King David Lane, Shadwell, engineer, died Nov. 4, 1835. Some- 
thing to advantage : or information of her rewarded. 

807. Mary Gairrira, otherwise Grirrin, legatee in the will of Mrs. 
Susanna Davis, formerly of Petworth, Sussex (died January 1735), 
described by testatrix as daughter of her niece Mary Flew, and 
who intermarried with one Griffith, otherwise Griffin, and who is 
supposed to have taken to an irregular course of life, and to have 
gone with a marching regiment to Portsmouth. 

84g. Mary Ler, Srster, and other the Next-or-Krin of ANN SILVER, 
spinster, who died in Gloucester-street, Commercial-road East, in 
January 1839, aged 60 years. Something to advantage. 

(To be continued weekly) 





“BOOKSELLERS’ CIRCULAR. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


A’Beckett’s (G. A.) Comic History of England, with coloured illus- 
trations, Vol. I. 8vo. 10s. 6d. cl.—Adam’s (W.) The Old Man’s Home, 
3rd. edit. 12mo. 2s, 6d. cl.—Andersen’s ‘H. C.) Picture-Book with- 
out Pictures, from the German Translation of De la Motte Fouqué, 
by Meta Taylor, royal 16mo. 2s, Gd. cl.—A Short Account of Organs 
Built in England from the Reign of King Charles II. to the Present 
Time, 12mo, Qs. cl. : 

Babington’s (C. C.) Manual of British Botany, 2nd edit. 12mo. 10s. cl.— 
Baynes’s (Mrs. G. F.) Knitted Lace Collar Receipt-Book complete, 
sq. 32mo. Is. 6d. bds.—Birk’s (Rev. TF. R.) The Christian State ; or, the 
First Priaciples of Natural Religion, 8vo. 12s. cl.—Boutell’s (Rev. C. 
Monumental Brasses, roy. Svo. 10s. 6d. cl. large paper, 15s. cl.— 
Brownlow’s (J.) Memoranda ; or, Chronicles of the Foundling Hospital, 
including Memoirs of Captain Coran, roy. 8vo. 12s. cl. 

Calender et the College of Preceptors, 8vo. 2s. 6d. cl. 

Dunn’s Dictionary of the Gospels, 2nd edit. 32mo. 1s. 6d. cl. 

Ecclesiastical (An) History from the Earliest Period to the Present Time, 
by the Editor of ‘‘ Elrington’s Euclid’? Cambridge edition, 12mo. 5s. 

--Ephrem (8.), the Syrian, Select Works of, translated from the 
Original Syriac, with Notes aad Indices, by Rev. J. B. Morris, M.A. 
Sy0. Ts. el. ‘ 

Fry - epee Memoir of, by Rev. T. Tempson, 2nd edit. ?2mo. 
5s. cl. 

Good Things to Come; Lectures delivered in Advent 1947 by Twelve 
Clergymen of the Church of England, with Preface by Rev. W. W. 
Pym, 12mo. 6s. cl,—Goldfinch’s (J.) Builder’s Concomitant, containing 


Tables of Superficial and Cubic Measure, 18mo. 5s. cl.—Goodwin’s 
(Rev. H.) Collection of Problems and Examples adapted to the “‘ Ele- 
mentary Course of Mathematics,’’ 8vo. 5s. swd.—Gosse’s (P. H.) Birds 
of Jamaica, post 8vo. 10s. cl,—Grote’s (G.) History of Greece, Vols. 
TIL and IV, 8vo. 32s. cl. 

Herbert’s Poems and Country Parson, roy. 32mo. 4s..cl.—Ditto and The 
Temple, roy. 32mo. 2s. 6d. cl.—Herbert’s Country Parson, roy. 32mo0. 
2s. cl.— Hints to a Clergyman’s Wife, 2nd edit. 12mo. 3s. cl.— 
History (The) and Description of Wymeswold Church, folio, 21s. el. 

James’s (J. A.) An Earnest Ministry the Want of the Times, 12mo. 4s. 
el.—Johnson's Every Lady her own Gardener, new} edit. 18mo. 2s. cl. 
gilt edges. —Jowett’s Scripture Characters, 2nd series, Isaac to 
Joseph, 12mo. 2s. cl. 

Keith's (Dr. A.) Signs of the Times, 8th edit. enlarged, 2 vols. post 8vo. 
16s. cl.—Kendall’s (Rey. J.) Plain Sermon on Peevishness, 18mo. 6d. 
swd. 

FLogan’s (W. H.) The Scottish Banker; or, a Popular Exposition of 
Banking in Scotland, 19mo. 3s. 6d. el.—Lund’s Cempanion to Wood's 
Algebra, 8vo. 6s. bds. 

Manual of Cage Birds, British and Foreign, edited by J. Timbs, 18mo. 
1s, swd.—Massie’s (J. W., D. D.) The Liberty of Conscience, illus- 
trated, post 8vo. 2s. swd. 3s. el.—Middleton’s (C.) Letter from Rome, 
shewing the exact Conformity between Popery and Paganism, 12mo. 
ls. swd,—Millengen’s (Dx. J. G.) Mind and Matter; illustrated by 
considerations on Hereditary Insanity, 8vo. 14s. cl.—Monro’s (E.) The 
Vast Army; an Allegory, I2mo. 2s. 6d. cl.—Moore’s (Thomas) 
Poetical Works, new edit. complete in 1 vol. roy, 8vo. 21s. cl.—Music 
(The) Book, Vol. I. folio, 12s. half bound. 

Ogilvy’s (G.) Popular Objection to the Premillenial Advent, 2nd edit. 
12mo. 4s. cl.—Outlines of Geography, principally Ancient, 12mo. 
4s. 6d. bd. 

Phillipp’s (A. L.) The Little Gradual ; or, the Chorister’s Companion, 4to. 
15s, ¢l.—Popham’s Catechism of Useful Knowledge for Children, 
1gmo. 9d. swd. 

| Reilly’s (J.) Treatise on Air Guns and other Air Weapons, 8vo. 6d. swd. 

—Riddle’s (Rev. J. E.) A Progressive Latin-English Vocabulary, 12mo. 

2s. cl.—Ross’s (W.) An Elementary Etymological Manual of the 

| English Language, 2nd edit. 19mo. 6d. swd. 

Sandier’s (L.) Modern French Pronouncing-Book, 2nd edit. Svo. 5s. cl. 
—Scott’s (Sir W.) Miscellaneous Prose Works, Poetical Works, and 
Life, 5 vols. large paper, 4/. 2s. 6d. cl.—Ditto Poetical Works, Miscel- 

| laneous Prose Works, Life of Napoleon, and Lockhart’s Life of Scott, 

| each separate, 18s. cl.—Ditto Tales of a Grandfather, 10s. 6d. cl.— 
Searle’s (I'.) Companion for the Season of Maternal Solicitude, 4th 
edit. 12mo. 2s. cl.—Sellon’s (Serjeant) A Treatise on the Deity of 

Jesus Christ, edited by the Rev. E. G. Marsh, 8vo. 10s. cl.—Sermons 

for Sundays, Festivals, and Fasts, edited by the Rev. A. Watson, 3rd 
| series, Svo. 7s. Gd. cl. — Smith’s (G.) “‘ Sacred Annals,’’ Vol. I. The 
| Patriarchal Age Svo, 10s. cl.—Stannard’s (C.) Conversations on the 
Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. feap. 8vo. 3s. 94. cl.—Ditto with 

Appendix, feap. Svo. 4s. 6d. el. 

Tate’s (T.) Treatise on the First Principles of Arithmetic, 2nd edit. 12mo. 
1s, 6d. cl.—Taylor’s (W. E.) Popery ; its Character and its Crimes, cr. 
Svo. 6s. cl.—Tracy ; or, the Apparition, by Mrs. Thomson, 2 vols. post 
8vo, 12. 11s, 6d. bds,—Tute’s (J. S.) The Champion of the Cross: an 
Allegory, 12mo. 2s. 6d. cl. 
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| Co Readers and Corvespondents. 
‘ PP, P."—The Lines to Jenny Lind do not suit us. 
Mr. Morean mistakes owr notice. It alluded to the manuscript poems 
| sont for insertion in Tne Crivic, not to the volume. That has been 
sent to Scotland to «a distinguished autharess to review it for our 
columns. 
* Constant READER.’’—We have desired to do so, but found it im- 
practicable, as advertisements are seldom sent until Friday. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


| ORNS.—DICKER’S OPIATE CORN PLASTER, 





— | for the removal of Coras, Bunions, and all hard Fleshy Substances 


on the feet. It is admitted by thousands who have tried it, and the most 
| sceptical, to be the only remedy ever offered to public notice. It acts 
| both as an opiate and a solvent, by relieving the most excruciating pain, 
and gradually dissolving the callous or horny suhstanee. 
Prepared only and sold by William Dicker, chemist, 235, Strand, next 
door to Temple-bar, London, in boxes, is. 14d. each; sold also by 
| Sanger, 150, Oxford-street ; and Johnston, 68, Cornhill, 
| Likewise the TEMPLAR’S BOUQUET, a delightful perfume for the 
| handkerchief, universally admired for its lasting edour, in bottles, 2s. 
| and 3s. 6d. each. 


Qik JAMES MURRAY’S FLUID MAGNESIA, — 
Prepared under the immediate care of the Inventor, and established 
for upwards of thirty years by the Professi for ing : 
ACIDITIES, and INDIGESTION, restoring APPETITE, preserving a 
moderate state of the howels, and dissolving uric acid in GRAVEL and 
GOUT; also as an easy remedy for SEA SICKNESS, and for the 
febrile affection incident to childhood it is invaluable.—On the value of 
Magnesia as a remedial agent it is unmecessary to enlarge ; but the Fluid 
preparation of Sir James Murray is now the most valued hy the Profes- 
sion, as it entirely avoids the possibility ef those dangerous concretions 
usually resulting from the use of the article in powder, and in the over- 
dosed liquids of detected imitators. 

Sold by the sole consignee, Mr. Battery, of North-street, Wolver- 
hampton; and by all wholesale and retail Druggists and Medicine 
Agents, throughout the British Empire, in bottles, Is., 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d. 
5a. Gd., 11s. and 21s. each. 

*,* The Acidulated Syrup in Bottles, 2s. each. 

N.B,—Be sure to ask for “‘ Sir James Murray’s Preparation,’’ and to 
see that his name is stamped on each label in green ink, as follows:— 
** James Murray, Physician to the Lord-Lieutenant. 























